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CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 
IN  GERMANY 

The  science  of  pedagogics  in  Germany  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  It  employed 
the  entire  first  half  of  this  century  in  elaborating  safe  theories 
upon  which  to  build  a  tenable  educational  system;  and  now, 
when  its  help  should  be  most  useful  in  the  solution  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  highest  degree  urgent  and  important  for  the 
national  culture,  no  one  cares  to  hear  what  it  has  to  say. 
Political  and  religious  interests,  and  the  more  and  more  per¬ 
emptory  demands  of  the  practical  education  that  leads  to  a 
special  calling,  decide  at  the  present  time  all  school  questions 
in  Germany.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  has 
come  about.  Pestalozzi’s  pedagogics,  through  which  Fichte, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  supremacy,  predicted  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  has  become  in  the  hands  of  his  German 
successors  a  very  valuable  system  of  didactics;  in  part,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  somewhat  spiritless  formalism. 
For  the  decision  of  the  higher  questions  it  has  not  proved 
itself  adapted.  Herbart  pronounced  with  such  emphasis 
against  the  proposition  as  to  the  universal  educational  value 
of  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  higher  education  has,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  turned  against  his  pedagogics.  Her- 
bart’s  followers  then  looked  to  the  public  school  {Volksschtilc), 
but  its  rigid  mechanism  and  one-sided  religious  tendency  did 
not  allow  them  even  here  to  develop  their  theories  fully. 
Only  after  the  director  of  the  Francke  Foundations  (Frankc- 
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schcn  Stiftungcn)  at  Halle — O.  Frick,  who  died  in  January, 
1892 — had  begun  to  make  Herbart’s  system  of  didactics 
available  for  the  higher  education,  did  it  begin  to  find  a  footing 
ill  the  gymnasium.  For  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  which, 
since  the  great  war,  have  brought  about  a  remodeling  of  the 
national  education,  this  reform  has  come  too  late.  Germany, 
since  1866  and  1870,  has  become  a  nation.  Where  before  the 
freer  and  more  patriotic  thinkers  among  the  educated  people 
of  Germany  consoled  themselves  with  the  dream  of  a  new  birth 
of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  now  set  up  a 
jialpable  goal  before  which  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
began  to  pale.  Where  formerly,  except  in  a  few  important 
centers  of  trade  and  industry,  the  intellect  of  Germany  turned 
to  abstract  studies,  there  was  now  opened  for  it  in  a  broad, 
practical  domain  a  career  more  compensatory.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  a  change  of  our  entire  system  of  instruction,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  with  safety  that  one-sidedness,  exaggerations,  and 
grievous  errors  will  be  the  result ;  for  a  firmly  founded  peda¬ 
gogic  theory,  which  established  institutions  would  be  able 
to  defend,  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 

The  knowledge  that  the  higher  schools  have  remained 
far  behind  the  public  schools  {Volksschulcn)  in  didactics, 
created  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1890,  the  “Gymnasial  Seminar.” 
The  candidates  for  the  higher  school  service,  who  have  passed 
the  required  examination,  are  in  Prussia  since  that  date  sent 
to  certain  gymnasia,  particularly  selected  for  this  purpose, 
in  which  they  are  to  learn  the  system  of  instruction  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  and  other  teachers  selected  for  the 
work.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  they  are  required  first  to 
attend  the  lessons  of  capable  teachers,  then  to  make  attempts 
at  instruction  on  their  own  account,  and,  lastly,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  science  of  education.  These  exercises 
occupy  a  year;  the  next  year  is  spent  on  trial  in  another  higher 
school.  Thus,  it  is  only  after  having  studied  on  an  average 
four  years  at  the  university,  having  passed  the  state  examina¬ 
tion,  and  having  devoted  two  years  to  the  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  decided  whether  the  candidate  is  qualified  as  a 
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[  teacher.  That  this  sort  of  preparation,  for  the  majority  of 
[  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  school 
service,  is  too  costly  and  too  uncertain,  is  apparent  on  the 

[surface.  In  other  parts  of  Germany,  however,  but  little  is 
expected  of  this  arrangement.  It  was  formerly  the  duty  of 
j  the  gymnasium  directors  to  "introduce”  the  candidates  to  the 
work  of  education.  It  was  found  that  this  work  was  done  in 

I  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  manner.  Why  should  the  very  direc¬ 
tors  who  before  were  unfit  for  this  task  become  qualified 
after  they  had  been  paid  for  their  exertions  a  few  hundred 
marks?  Since  then,  too,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  par¬ 
ticularly  advantageous  effects  of  this  arrangement.' 

Changes  altogether  greater  and  more  comprehensive  were 
next  demanded  of  our  system  of  instruction.  Up  to  this  time 
the  overloading  of  youth  with  abstract  studies,  the  neglect  of 
physical  traini;ig,  the  lack  of  regard  for  thq  objects  of  practical 
life,  were  the  subjects  of  complaint.  Then  these  complaints 
were  included  in  the  one  comprehensive  charge :  Our  higher 
school  system  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  times.  Education  for 
the  ends  of  practical  life  and  for  the  higher  tasks  of  the  nation 
—that  was  the  demand  made  on  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
|technical  school  {Realschide).  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the 

Iircform.  Perhaps  the  educational  authorities  in  Berlin  took 
Ithe  step  reluctantly,  but  the  will  of  the  emperor  compelled 
them  to  it.  The  emperor  did  not  think  highly  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  himself  had  received  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kassel. 


'  The  report  of  the  Norwegian,  P.  Voss,  Die  piidagogische  VorhiUung  zum- 
ibheren  I^hramt  in  Preussen  und  Sachsen  (Halle,  1889),  describes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  only  the  earlier  condition  of  affairs.  An  account  supplementary  to  this, 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  seminar  of  Professor  Schiller  in  Giessen,  and  the 
work  of  the  gymnasium  director.  Professor  Uhlig,  in  Heidelberg,  in  this  direction,  and 
describes  a  visit  to  the  pedagogical  seminar  in  Jena,  directed  by  Rein,  the  Her- 
bariian,  is  given  by  Professor  Ziegler  of  Strassburg  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Alls'emeine  Zeitung,  Munich,  June,  i88g.  Schiller  has  written  a  special  book 
(Leipzig,  1890)  on  pedagogic  seminars  for  the  higher  teaching.  To  show  how 
much  is  neglected  in  this  field  and  for  what  ends  the  pedagogical  seminar  has 
to  strive,  is  the  purpose  of  a  monograph  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title.  Das  Slaats-seminar  fiir  Piidagogik  (Gotha,  1890).  Impor- 
Unt  are  Rein’s  reports,  Aus  dem  padagogischen  Universitdts- Seminar  zu  Jena, 
which  have  appeared  since  1888. 
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The  youth  educated  in  such  a  manner  did  not  appear  to  him 
satisfactorily  equipped  for  the  labor  that  the  fatherland,  the 
present,  and  the  social  dangers  of  the  future  would  require. 
Thus  came  about  the  Berlin  School  Conference  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1890. 

There  is  no  school  authority  for  all  Germany,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  confederated  states  have  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  many  weighty  matters  in  the  system  of 
education,  and  through  these  agreements  it  has  become 
impossible  for  the  individual  states  of  Germany  in  certain 
things  to  proceed  independently.  To  certain  class  grades 
and  examinations,  certain  advantages  are  accorded  which  hold 
good  for  all  Germany.  These  advantages,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  one  year  voluntary  military  service,  can  prevail 
only  so  long  as  the  arrangements  upon  which  they  are  founded 
remain  in  force.  The  Berlin  Conference,  accordingly,  from 
the  beginning  was  restricted  in  its  decisions.  To  it,  to  be 
sure,  three  schoolmasters  who  were  not  Prussians  were 
invited,  but  they  did  not  attend  the  proceedings  as  delegates 
from  their  own  states ;  and  the  three  ^’.jr/m-Prussian  kingdoms, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg  had  no  part  at  all  in  the 
conference. 

In  spite  of  the  undeniable  eminence  of  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  its  results  are  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  decision  was  arrived  at  that  the  technical 
gymnasiums  {Realgymnasien) — those  unfortunate  mongrels 
that  know  classical  antiquity  only  through  the  medium  of 
Latin,  but  are  not  more  in  touch  with  modern  things 
than  the  gymnasium — were  to  be  done  away  with.  Only 
two  kinds  of  higher  institutions  should  continue  to  exist 
in  the  future:  the  technical  school  {Realschule)  without 
Latin,  in  the  form  of  the  higher  public  school  {Hohere 
Burgerschidc)  with  six  classes,  and  the  upper  technical  school 
{Oberrealschule)  with  nine  classes,  and  the  gymnasium  in  its 
old  form,  but  somewhat  more  freely  constituted  according  to 
local  needs.  This  first  conclusion  has  remained  without  prac¬ 
tical  results.  The  technical  gymnasium  {Realgymnasium)  still 
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exists.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  course,  in  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  the  Conference  provided  for  an  exami¬ 
nation,  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  privilege  of  service  as  a  “one 
year  volunteer”  is  granted.  Formerly,  institutions  with  more 
than  six  classes  were  exempted  from  this  examination,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  the  overcrowding  of  these  institutions 
with  incapable  scholars  who  shunned  the  e.xamination.  This 
prerogative  of  the  large  schools  is  now  set  aside,  but  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  the  conditions  remain  as  they  were  before. 

The  attempt  to  begin  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in 
the  gymnasium  with  a  modern  language,  as  is  done  in  France 
and  in  Sweden,  the  Conference  did  not  favor,  but  the  minister 
approved  the  continuation  of  the  attempt,  which  he  does  not, 
however,  admit  in  the  work  of  the  state  schools.  In  the 
examinations  for  graduation  the  Conference  proposed  cer¬ 
tain  simplifications,  but  did  not,  however,  materially  change 
the  privileges  that  are  connected  with  them.  The  Prussian 
educational  authorities  have,  in  the  meantime,  clothed  all 
higher  institutions  of  learning  with  such  far-reaching  preroga¬ 
tives  that  the  gymnasium  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
real  and  only  preparatory  institution  for  the  university. 
The  Conference  recommended  that  more  attention  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  German  and  in  gymnastics.  The  programmes 
of  instruction  that  the  Prussian  school  administration  issued 
for  Easter,  1892,  have  already  given  to  German  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  gymnastics  a  greater  number  of  hours.  To  this  end, 
instruction  in  the  foreign  languages  has  been  shortened  by 
several  hours.  F'urthermore,  the  total  number  of  hours  is 
to  be  abridged.  This  change  is  made  also  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreign  languages.  Since  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  have  thereby  received  no  increase,  the  scientific 
results  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia  must,  on  the  whole,  suffer 
a  loss  in  the  future.  It  is  believed  that  the  injury  will  fall 
only  upon  the  culture  in  formal  linguistic  knowledge;  that 
will,  nevertheless,  prove  an  error.  The  technical  gymna¬ 
sium  {Realgymnasiiim)  and  the  technical  school  {Realschulc) 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  a  considerable  number  of  hours 
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in  language  instruction  and  in  the  technical  courses.  Only 
German  has  won.  This  gain,  however,  is  in  part  only  appar- 
ent.  In  the  lower  classes,  at  least,  the  so-called  German 
hours  in  our  schools  have  always  had  only  an  insignificant 
value. 

The  Conference  also  considered  questions  of  method,  edu- 
cation  in  a  general  and  a  moral  sense,  and  the  education  of 
teachers.  Excellent  intentions,  but  little  real  insight  into  the 
needs  of  our  schools,  were  thus  brought  to  light.’* 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Conference  was  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  which  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prussian  minister  should  inspect  a  series  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  Germany,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  results  of  the  Berlin  Conference  make  suggestions 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  higher  education  in 
Prussia.  The  work  of  this  commission  occupied  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1891.  Under  date  of  the  sixth  of  January, 
1892,  appeared  the  new  programme  of  instruction  and  the 
examination  regulations  for  higher  schools  in  Prussia.  An 
order  concerning  the  “maturity”  and  “concluding”  examina¬ 
tions  had  already  preceded  the  programmes  of  instruction^ 
This  order  came  into  force  after  Easter,  1892.  It  has  up  to 
this  time  created  more  disquiet  than  content.  It  is  justly 
charged  that,  to  favor  the  concluding  examination  after  the 
sixth  year,  the  programmes  of  instruction  have  been  here  and 
there  overloaded  with  material  and  that  the  continuous  progress 
in  single  subjects  of  instruction  has  been  disturbed.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  modern  foreign  languages  shall,  according  to  the 
new  programmes  of  instruction,  from  the  beginning  keep  prac¬ 
tical  exercise  in  view.  This  meets  with  approval  from  most 
schoolmasters,  for  the  conflict  between  the  old  synthetic  and 
constructive  method  and  the  analytic  and  inductive  method 

*  An  oiBcial  report  of  the  Conference  is  contained  in  the  Verhandlungen  iikr 
Fragen  des  hoheren  Schulwesens,  Berlin,  4-17  December,  1890  (Berlin,  1891). 
Of  the  numerous  papers  on  the  Conference  may  be  mentioned :  Th.  Ziegler,  Die 
Fragen  der  Schulreform.  (Stuttgart,  1891)  ;  F.  Hornemann.  Die  Berliner  De- 
eember-conferenz  und  die  Schulreform  (Hanover,  1891).  Both  pap)ers  go 
beyond  mere  criticism  to  positive  suggestion. 
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of  this  instruction  has  been  decided  pretty  well  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  But  the  classical  philologists  still  continually  maintain 
that  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  imparted  in  a 
radically  different  way,  strictly  systematic  and  more  scientific, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  entirely  different  aims,  but  still 
more  because  of  the  different  constitution  of  the  ancient 
languages  themselves.  In  this  judgment  something  of  the 
belief  in  the  particular  value  of  the  ancient  languages  for  the 
universal  formal  education  still  shows  itself,  but  even  more  the 
lack,  peculiar  to  the  German  gymnasium,  of  a  safe  system  of 
didactics  founded  on  psychological  principles.  There  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  in  Germany  that  the  scholars  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  overloaded  with  abstract  educational 
material,  and  yet  the  teachers  of  Latin  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  proceed  in  this  instruction  from  the  observation  and 
use  of  the  concrete. 

The  Prussian  programmes  of  instruction  have  not  been 
accepted  by  the  greater  German  states.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wiirtemberg,  in  the  year  1891,  changed  their  programmes 
independently,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  instruction  in 
German  and  in  science,  while  the  Latin,  and  in  part  the  Greek, 
is  restricted.  Baden  has  simply  retained  the  old  programme 
of  instruction — that  which  received  its  form  before  1870 — 
which  the  neighboring  states  now  for  the  first  time  give  in 
their  regulations.® 

The  Minister  of  Culture,  Von  Gossler,  who  has  conducted 
this  reform  in  the  system  of  higher  instruction  in  Prussia,  has 
been  commended  by  the  emperor  for  the  circumspection  and 
the  energy  that  he  has  shown  in  this  labor.  The  praise  was 
indeed  deserved  but  soon  forgotten.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  establishing  a  public  school  law  for 
Prussia.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  error  to  take  up  this  hard  work 
at  a  time  when  the  religious  belief  coincides  in  very  many 

*For  the  protection  of  instruction  in  the  humanities  a  “  Gymnasium  Association  ' 
(Gymnnsialverein)  has  been  formed.  It  publishes  a  journal  under  the  title  :  Dai 
huntanistische  Gymnasium,  in  which  director  Uhlig  (Heidelberg)  has  given,  at  the 
same  time,  an  exact  account  of  all  questions  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
gymnasium. 
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points  with  the  political,  but  Gossler’s  energy  did  not  shrink 
from  these  difficulties.  A  man  of  comprehensive  education  and 
great  scientific  acquirements,  prepared  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  able  official  service  of  Prussia  for  his  high  position,  as 
zealously  considerate  in  opening  up  new  ways  to  education  as 
he  was  firmly  determined  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  might  and 
authority  of  the  state  in  his  official  domain,  he  submitted  to 
tlie  Prussian  Landtag,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  the 
draft  of  a  public  school  law  which  retained  the  supervision 
of  the  state  over  the  entire  public  school  system,  but  placed 
the  direct  control  in  the  hands  of  the  parishes,  so  that  they 
thereby  became  controllers  of  the  foundations  established  for 
the  public  school  {Volksschidcn).  The  proposition  gave  to  the 
clergy  the  superintendence  of  religious  instruction  and  scats 
in  the  local  boards  of  school  directors.  The  school,  besides, 
was  to  be  differentiated  according  to  religious  belief,  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  statement  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  1850, 
which  proclaims  the  highest  possible  consideration  to  religious 
denominations  in  the  organization  of  the  public  schools.  The 
evangelical  church  authorities  found  in  this  draft  nothing  of 
essential  importance  to  set  aside;  but  the  Catholic  party  of 
the  Landtag  considered  it  “unchristian.”  They  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  surrender  of  the  foundations  to  the  parishes. 
The  danger  that  a  foundation  made  with  a  Catholic  intention 
might  be  applied  against  its  purpose  by  the  parishes  in  the 
large  cities,  which  are  for  the  most  part  controlled  in  a  liberal 
direction,  appeared  to  them  altogether  too  great.  They  did 
not  at  all  wish  that  the  political  body  should  become  powerful  in 
a  domain  in  which  they  considered  the  authority  of  the  Church 
should  be  supreme.  At  that  time  Windthorst,  the  crafty  and 
bold  leader  of  the  Center  in  the  German  Reichstag  and  in  the 
Prussian  House  of  Delegates,  was  still  alive.  That  the  bishops 
were  not  consulted  before  the  new  law  was  introduced  was 
regarded  by  the  Ultramontanes  as  a  certain  sign  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  begin  anew  the  scarcely  quieted  “Kulturkampf”  in 
the  sphere  of  the  school,  and  this  thought  aroused  in  Wind¬ 
thorst  all  the  combativeness  of  his  nature.  Although  the  edu- 
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cation  of  teachers  was  not  at  all  touched  upon  in  Gossler’s 
law,  the  Center  demanded  that  for  seminar  direction  the  clergy 
alone  should  be  chosen.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1891,  the  first  reading  of  the  law  was  completed; 
on  the  twelfth  of  March,  it  was  learned  that  the  sturdy  minis¬ 
ter,  who  could  not  win  over  the  powerful  party  of  the  Center 
for  his  law,  had  been  dismissed.  The  law  itself  fell  with 
him. 

Count  von  Zedlitz-Triitschler  succeeded  Gossler  in  the  min¬ 
isterial  chair.  The  name  awakens  certain  hopes.  The 
renowned  Minister  of  Culture  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Ro- 
cliow’s  enlightened  friend,  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and 
Count  von  Zedlitz-Triitschler  had  proved  himself,  as  an  official 
in  different  positions,  to  be  possessed  of  a  not  insignificant 
talent  for  affairs.  Yet  he  had  not  been  educated  in  the 
usual  school  of  German  statesmen.  He  had  attended  no  uni¬ 
versity  and  had  not  been  even  wholly  through  the  gymnasium, 
but  had  chosen  a  military  calling,  which  he  left,  however,  after 
a  few  years  in  order  to  manage  his  family  estates.  It  was 
evident  that  this  Minister  of  Culture  had  been  chosen  because 
the  hope  was  cherished  that  a  practical,  quiet,  and  peaceable 
*  man,  as  he  was,  could  more  easily  get  along  with  the  powerful 
Center  than  could  the  idealist  Gossler,  who  defended  his  stand¬ 
point  with  tenacity.  In  the  autumn  of  1891  the  presentation 
of  a  new  public  school  law  began  to  be  spoken  of.  In 
January,  1892,  this  was  set  before  the  Landtag — a  proof  of  the 
capability  of  the  new  minister.  When,  however,  the  draft 
was  made  known,  it  was  seen  how  easy  the  labor  had  been. 
The  demands  of  the  Ultramontanes,  whom  the  Landtag  in 
the  preceding  session  had  so  violently  aroused,  were  con¬ 
ceded.  The  conflict,  accordingly,  burned  anew,  but  with 
much  greater  violence  and  in  a  broader  field.  The  whole  public 
school  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  churches  and  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  parishes  had  scarcely  any  part  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  except  that  they  had  to  provide  the  greatest  part  of  the 
funds  for  its  support.  How  far  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  extended  in  this  new  public  school  law  is  shown 
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most  plainly  in  two  of  its  provisions.  In  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  of  the  public  school  the  clerical  authority 
participates  as  such,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  state.  When  in 
this  examination  the  knowledge  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  does  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  representative 
of  the  Church,  then  may  he,  even  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
hoard  of  examiners,  prevent  the  granting  of  a  certificate. 
The  adjustment  of  the  affair  is  in  this  case,  in  a  genuinely 
bureaucratic  manner,  relegated  to  the  president  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  seminar  teachers,  who  have  known  the  candidate 
for  years,  arc  not  allowed  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  other  regulation  is  almost  worse.  That  the  schools 
were  separated  in  this  draft  according  to  the  religious- 
belief  of  the  children  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
It  has  become,  indeed,  in  Prussia  a  matter  of  custom  that 
many  small  parishes  have,  instead  of  a  really  efficient  school 
with  several  classes,  their  three  schools,  an  evangelical,  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  an  Israclitish,  each  with  a  single  teacher  who  had  to 
give  instruction  in  all  of  the  eight  school  years.  Zedlitz's 
draft  compelled  the  children  of  dissenters  to  receive  religious 
instruction  in  the  tenets  of  "recognized”  religious  societies. 
P'reedom  from  this  religious  instruction,  which  burdens  the 
conscience  in  a  wholly  unjustifiable  manner,  can  follow  only 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  these  children  of  dissenters  receive 
satisfactory  instruction  in  the  religion  of  their  own  church 
from  a  teacher  of  their  belief  who  is  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction.  That  this  proof  in  most  cases  would  be  wholly 
impossible  did  not  trouble  the  law  givers.  The  Center  acqui¬ 
esced  in  this  draft  of  the  law  with  the  liveliest  zeal.  That 
it  pursued  essentially  political  ends,  that  it  was  principally 
intended  to  make  the  Ultramontanes  favorable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  proved  by  the  support  given  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Von  Caprivi,  to  this  hitherto  unheard  of  law; 
for  Caprivi  so  little  understood  the  inner  questions  which 
a  public  school  law  has  to  solve  that  he  actually  made 
the  charge  of  atheism  against  the  opponents  of  the  law. 
With  this  the  patience  of  the  liberals  was  exhausted,  and 
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even  conservative  Protestants  took  position  against  the  law 
which  the  spirit  of  the  modern  state  wholly  repudiates,  and 
which  gave  to  Ultramontanism  an  influence  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  that  Protestantism,  even  with  this  law, 
could  never  attain.  The  movement  for  or  against  the  law 
extended  itself  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
into  all  circles  of  the  German  nation.  The  universities 
entered  a  protest  against  it  as  mocking  at  the  spirit  of  modern 
education ;  even  the  evangelical  theological  faculties  of  the 
most  important  universities  expressed  themselves  just  as 
decidedly  against  it.  It  was  rumored  that  even  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ministry  grave  doubts  had  been  raised.  The  emperor, 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  by  the  growing  excitement 
of  the  nation  and  the  unusually  blunt  opposition  made  to  the 
measure  by  the  liberal  parties,  finally  uttered  the  word  of  solu¬ 
tion.  On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1892,  Zedlitz  was  dis¬ 
missed.  He  had  held  the  ministeriM  chair  little  more  than  a 
year.  The  formulation  of  the  public  school  law  thus  set  aside 
was  his  first  and  last  important  act  as  Minister  of  Culture. 
The  promise  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Prussia  remains  still  unfulfilled. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  Zedlitz  law 
Protestantism  placed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  state  against  the 
church.  The  same  phenomenon  showed  itself  when  the 
Wiirtemberg  Landtag  in  May,  1891,  had  to  take  action  on  a 
question,  unimportant  in  itself,  concerning  the  government  of 
the  schools.  The  Ultramontanes  used  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the 
candid  explanation  that  the  clergy,  who  in  Wiirtemberg  are 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  exercised  this 
supervision  only  in  consequence  of  their  inissio  canonica. 
This  view  the  Protestants  here,  too,  opposed  and  appealed  ta 
the  Reformation,  which  would  place  the  school  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  What  dangers  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  can  grow  out  of  Ultramontanism,  which  the 
politics  of  the  Prussian  state  has  fostered,  has  never  been 
shown  more  plainly  than  in  recent  years. 
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In  Baden,  which  leaves  to  the  religious  societies  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  religious  instruction  to  its  full  extent,  but  shuts  them 
wholly  out  from  school  supervision  and  forbids  to  members 
of  the  religious  orders  all  service  as  teachers,  the  rights  of  state 
officials  were  conferred  upon  the  public  school  teachers  at  the 
same  time  that  minister  Zedlitz  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Del¬ 
egates  ridiculed  the  “liberal  model  state  Baden.”  This  ends 
public  school  legislation  in  Baden,  which  has  established  for  a 
long  time  to  come  a  pure  state  school  system.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Catholic  clergy  seek  here,  too,  to  convince  the 
people  that  by  this  legislation  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  trodden  underfoot ! 

Germany,  as  almost  all  Europe,  is  heavily  clogged  by  its  old 
culture.  Science  and  public  life  forcibly  urge  an  advance,  but 
old  forces  of  culture  like  the  Church  persist  firmly  in  their 
reactionary  tendencies. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  speak  so  much  of  teaching  regula¬ 
tions  and  school  laws  that  no  room  is  left  for  a  description  of 
the  rich  inner  life  of  German  pedagogics  and  of  the  German 
school  in  late  years.  The  privilege  of  considering  these 
points  is  reserved  for  succeeding  letters. 

Ernst  von  Sallwurk 

Oberschulrat, 

Karlsruhe,  Baden 
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TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

In  a  recent  paper'  I  offered  certain  general  suggestions  as  to 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  teacher  of  elementary  physics, 
and  certain  considerations  touching  the  relative  merits  of  the 
lecture-table  method  and  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction. 
I  shall  now  tell  how  the  particular  problem  of  planning  and 
inaugurating  a  detailed  system  of  elementary  laboratory  work 
in  physics  for  students  in  preparation  for  Harvard  College  has 
been  dealt  with. 

The  idea  that  there  should  be  such  a  course  did  not,  I  believe, 
originate  in  the  Physical  Department  of  the  College.  About 
six  years  ago  there  was  a  very  general  overhauling  of  the 
requirements  for  admission,  and, "  as  one  of  the  resulting 
changes,  this  course  was  decreed,  in  brief  general  terms,  which 
left  for  the  Physical  Department  the  very  considerable  labor 
of  arranging  details. 

The  first  step  was  to  issue  to  the  schools  commonly  sending 
boys  to  Harvard  College  a  circular  of  inquiry  as  to  their 
methods  and  facilities  for  physics-teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the 
school  toward  the  new  proposition.  On  the  whole  the  answers 
were  encouraging  for  our  e.xperiment,  and  it  appeared  that  in 
the  best  schools  we  could,  in  general,  count  upon  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  daily  exercise  through  one  year  for  the  physics 
work. 

The  selection  of  experiments  for  the  new  course  was  made 
after  much  consideration.  The  guiding  principle  in  the  choice 
was  that  of  practical  utility.  Such  laws  and  facts  were  to  be 
studied  as  would  have  the  most  direct  and  frequent  bearing 
upon  the  everyday  life  and  thought  of  the  pupil.  This  course 
was  adopted  not  from  indifference  to  the  higher  intellectual 
interest  of  the  study  of  physics,  but  because  the  list  of  c.x- 
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periments  chosen  must  commend  itself  to  school  authorities 
and  to  pupils,  not  all  of  whom  could  be  expected  to  share  a 
specialist’s  interest  in  his  study  for  its  own  sake.  Moreover,  it 
was  felt  that  the  matters  of  everyday  importance  in  physics 
are  the  best  ones  for  any  student  to  begin  with,  whatever  the 
height  to  which  he  may  finally  aspire  as  a  devotee  of  pure 
science.  He  who  would  build  high  must  lay  his  foundations 
in  the  common  earth. 

As  the  number  of  exercises  was  necessarily  limited,  it  seemed 
best  to  avoid  such  experiments  as  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  students  would  probably  have  met  with  before.  For 
instance,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  frame  an  e.xperi- 
ment  to  prove  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time,  a  property  of  matter  which  the  pupil  never 
thinks  of  doubting  until  he  learns  from  his  physics  book  that  it 
is  called  impenetrability.  Even  at  the  risk  of  making  the  course 
rather  difficult  and  of  leaving  wide  gaps  between  the  various 
exercises,  it  was  intended  to  make  each  one  mark  a  distinct 
advance. 

The  work  was  to  be  quantitative,  measurement  of  some 
kind,  in  the  main.  A  very  short  experience  in  laboratoty' 
teaching  will  convince  anyone  that  he  cannot  make  a  squad 
of  students  zvork  without  setting  them  some  definite  task, 
and  the  definite  tasks  of  a  physicist  almost  always  involve 
measurements.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  appear  best  to  set  up 
a  high  standard  of  numerical  accuracy.  The  students  would  be 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  apparatus  must  be  cheap,  and 
the  object  of  the  course  was  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  facts,  laws,  and  methods  of  physics,  rather  than  to  train 
the  students  to  be  skillful  manipulators. 

These  guiding  principles,  followed  in  laying  out  the  new 
course,  may  seem  too  commonplace  to  need  stating,  and  yet 
some  of  them  met  with  very  determined  opposition  in  one  or 
two  schools.  It  was  strongly  contended,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  college  teachers  of  physics,  that  the  main  object  of 
a  laboratory  course  in  physics  is  to  train  the  student  to  accu¬ 
racy  of  work,  to  discipline  the  mind ;  that  the  knowledge  of 
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physics  to  be  obtained  is  a  secondary  or  vanishing  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  year  upon  careful, 
oft-repeated  measurements  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  than 
to  hurry  the  student  through  the  whole  field  of  elementary 
physics. 

I  certainly  am  strongly  in  favor  of  such  accurate,  pains¬ 
taking  work  at  the  proper  stage  of  the  student’s  career,  if  he  is 
to  go  on  with  the  study  of  physics.  The  advanced  physics  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  which  is  offered  by  few  candi¬ 
dates  as  yet,  is  intended  to  require  such  work,  and  this  second 
laboratory  course  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  early  enough  for  the 
student  to  undertake  experiments  from  which  he  may  acquire 
chiefly  skill  and  the  details  of  method  rather  than  ideas.  As 
to  the  notion  that  physics  should  be  studied  mainly  for  mental 
discipline  rather  than  for  its  own  value,  I  cannot  help  compar¬ 
ing  it  to  the  notion  of  a  man,  well  known  to  my  college  days, 
who  played  the  violin  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
arm.  The  tune  was  of  little  consequence  provided  it  gave 
him  plenty  of  exercise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  muscles 
may  be  benefited  by  violin  practice,  or  that  certain  valuable 
mental  results  come  from  an  earnest  study  of  physics,  but  I 
believe  these  salutary  effects  will  be  produced  rather  mor# 
surely  if  they  are  regarded  as  secondary,  one  to  the  master^'  of 
music,  the  other  to  the  mastery  of  physics. 

Rude  as  the  apparatus  is  in  this  elementary  course,  and 
short  the  time  devoted  to  any  one  matter,  the  pupil  finds  plenty 
of  opportunity  and  plenty  of  encouragement  to  use  his  hands 
and  his  eyes  with  judgment  and  care.  Take  the  very  first 
exercise  of  the  course,  to  determine  the  breaking  strength  of 
a  wire.  The  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  is  a  spring- 
balance  graduated  in  half  pounds.  A  bad  point  of  view 
in  reading  it  may  cause  a  considerable  error,  therefore  the 
observer  must  have  regard  to  the  position  of  his  head. 
I'riction  within  the  balance  may  cause  much  error,  therefore 
the  hands  must  hold  it  with  care.  The  wire  to  be  tested  will 
bo  weakened  by  kinks  or  sharp  bends,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
fastened  directly  to  the  hook  of  the  balance.  These  particu- 
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lars  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  make  such  an  exercise 
profitable  as  a  discipline,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spend  more 
than  one  hour  upon  it. 

The  next  three  exercises  of  the  course  are  a  study  of  the 
elasticity  of  solids,  in  stretching,  in  bending,  and  in  twisting. 
These  four  exercises  give  perhaps  unusual  prominence  to  the 
properties  peculiar  to  solids,  or  commonly  so  regarded  ;  but 
when  one  considers  that  the  floor  beneath  us  and  the  roof  above 
us,  all  vehicles  in  which  we  ride,  nay,  our  own  bodies,  depend 
for  their  stability  and  permanence  upon  these  very  properties, 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  their  study  in  this  course  will 
probably  not  seem  unreasonable.  These  exercises  were  framed, 
originally,  shortly  after  the  terrible  railroad  accident  at  Forest 
Hills,  an  accident  resulting,  it  was  said,  from  gross  neglect 
of  ordinary  mechanical  principles  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge. 

The  fifth  exercise  of  the  course  has  to  do  with  the  pecul¬ 
iar  properties  of  fluids.  It  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a 
method  followed  with  much  care  in  this  book,  the  method 
of  making  experiment  precede  the  statement  of  principle, 
and,  if  possible,  reveal  the  principle.  We  do  not,  for  instance, 
set  out  by  stating  that  pressure  in  a  liquid  increases  with 
depth.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  find  that  it  does  so 
increase.  We  do  not  state  at  the  outset  that  the  pressure  at 
any  given  point  in  a  liquid  is  equally  great  in  all  directions. 
We  propose  to  the  student  the  question  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  the  case,  and  show  him  how  to  answer  it  for  himself.  We 
do  not  declare  at  the  beginning  that  pressure  is  equally  great  at 
all  points  on  the  same  level.  We  ask  the  student  to  find  out, 
with  a  rather  broad  range  of  conditions,  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  true.  When  the  student  has  answered  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  for  himself  he  is  in  possession  of  a  few  simple  facts,  or 
laws,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  matter  of  hydrostatics, 
and  which  will,  with  a  little  skillful  coaching,  enable  him  to 
make  short  work  of  the  hydraulic  press,  the  various  forms 
of  the  “  hydrostatic  paradox,”  and  all  the  familiar  wonders 
with  which  this  particular  region  of  physics  is  replete.  (Of 
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course  the  phenomena  of  surface  tension,  or  “  capillarity,”  are 
not  fully  covered  by  these  simple  laws  of  hydrostatics.) 

The  method  of  leading  to  principles  by  means  of  experi¬ 
ments  or  special  cases  is  no  new  invention,  but  the  Harvard 
course  is  perhaps  distinguished  by  the  strictness  with  which 
this  method  is  followed.  This  strictness  was  maintained  in  the 
construction  of  the  course  partly  out  of  deference  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  not  in  the  Physics  Department.  While  the  course 
was  still  in  embryo  I  happened  to  use  in  a  conversation  with 
President  Eliot  the  expression  “  verification  of  Boyle’s  law.” 
He  immediately  took  up  the  words  and  said,  “That  is  just 
the  attitude  we  want  to  avoid,  the  attitude  of  verification.” 
Theory  and  experience  both  indicate  that  the  President  was 
right,  but  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  opposite  attitude,  the 
attitude  of  the  explorer  and  discoverer,  too  rigidly.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  does  happen  to  know  a  certain  principle  before  he  takes 
up  the  experiments  intended  to  prqve  it,  he  has  little  patience 
with  attempts  to  make  him  act  as  if  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  go 
carefully  and  critically  through  the  experimental  proof  for 
himself.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  him  to  follow  carefully 
and  critically  a  well-beaten  track  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
will  require  considerable  vigilance  and  a  strong  moral  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  really  good,  honest  work  from 
the  student  under  these  circumstances.  Conscious  falsification 
of  observations  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  probably  much 
rarer  than  unconscious  falsification  under  the  influence  of  the 
bias  given  by  a  knowledge  of  the  result  to  be  expected.  Swear¬ 
ing  to  one’s  own  hurt  is  a  proverbially  severe  test  of  rectitude, 
and  this  test  is  applied  to  the  student  who,  knowing  what  is 
desirable,  is  expected  to  put  down  observations  faithfully, 
which  may  show  that  his  experiment  has  not  gone  as  it  should. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  Harvard  requires  the  candidate 
who  presents  himself  in  experimental  science  at  admission  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  examiners,  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
his  preparation,  the  identical  notebook  which  he  has  used  for 
his  original  records  upon  the  laboratory  table,  not  a  copy  book 
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revision  of  these  records  with  the  blunders  and  failures  omitted 
or  glossed  over. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  exercises  which  have  no  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  features,  we  come  to  those  upon  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  as  such,  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  etc.  The  essential 
features  of  these  exercises  are  such  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned — quick  action  with  a  reasonable  but  not  very  high  degree 
of  numerical  accuracy,  simple  and  cheap  apparatus.  The 
forces  are  applied  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  are  measured  by 
means  of  spring  balances.  Certain  important  general  princi¬ 
ples  are  aimed  at  directly,  and  when  they  have  been  captured 
and  brought  into  service,  ordinary  problems  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  levers  are  readily  dealt  with. 

Dynamics,  the  science  of  bodies  undergoing  change  of  motion, 
then  furnishes  three  exercises.  The  first  of  these  is  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  inertia,  and  the  fact  that  bodies  declared 
equal  by  the  inertia  test  are  found  equal  by  the  weight  test 
also.  Of  course  great  exactness  is  not  attained  here.  If  bod¬ 
ies  which  by  the  inertia  test  appear  equal,  are  found  by  the 
weight  test  to  differ  from  each  other  by  not  more  than  three 
or  four  parts  in  one  hundred,  the  experiment  is  regarded  as 
.satisfactor}%  The  next  exercise  has  to  do  with  the  simple 
pendulum.  The  third  and  last  dynamical  exercise  is  intended 
to  illustrate  action  and  reaction,  the  general  law,  obeyed  by  all 
bodies  whether  elastic  or  inelastic,  that  any  and  every  mutual 
action  of  two  bodies  leaves  the  total  momentum  (algebraic 
sum)  of  the  two  unchanged.  Here  again  great  accuracy  is 
not  attained,  but  the  exercise  goes  well  enough  to  prepare 
the  student’s  mind  for  the  acceptance  of  the  law,  by  making 
him  familiar  with  the  ideas  involved  and  by  forcing  upon  his 
rebellious  mind,  through  experimental  evidence,  the  fact  that 
one  body  struck  at  rest  by  another  may  acquire  more  momen¬ 
tum  than  the  striking  body  had  before  the  meeting.  The 
student  usually  opposes  this  proposition  at  first,  because  he  has 
an  indistinct  idea  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  confuses 
momentum  with  energy.  An  exercise  which  will  convince 
him  that  momentum  is  not  the  same  as  kinetic  energy  is  a 
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valuable  one.  These  experiments  in  dynamics  are  followed 
by  one  intended  to  enforce  the  scientific  definition  of  worky  and 
to  illustrate  in  a  simple  way  the  conservation  of  energy. 

No  small  effort  was  made  at  first  to  teach  by  experiment  the 
laws  of  acceleration  under  a  uniform  force,  marbles  rolling 
down  an  inclined  groove  being  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  after 
a  trial  for  one  year  this  attempt  was  abandoned,  partly  from  the 
experimental  difficulties  encountered,  and  partly  from  the  log¬ 
ical  difficulty  of  making  the  experimental  results,  even  when 
satisfactory,  reveal  the  laws  in  question. 

The  course  at  present  contains  forty-six  exercises,  twenty- 
one  of  which  are  in  mechanics,  including  hydrostatics.  This 
may  appear  to  some  a  number  relatively  too  large  for  mechan¬ 
ics,  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are  visibly 
dependent  upon  mechanical  laws,  and  upon  the  fact  that  physi¬ 
cists  consider  no  phenomenon  of  their  science  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  until  it  can  be  explained  as  a  mechanical  effect, 
it  will  appear  that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  matters  of 
such  importance  is  well  spent.  Many  a  young  student  would 
like  to  begin  and  end  the  study  of  physics  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  in  this  he  is  right,  if  the  ambition  of  his  life 
is  to  become  a  low-grade  employee  of  some  company  dealing 
with  the  practical  applications  of  electricity ;  but  if  he  ever 
reaches  such  an  intellectual  height  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
pioneer  thinkers  who  are  working  out  the  science  of  electricity, 
he  will  find  them  engaged  with  such  homely  matters  as  elas- 
I  ticity,  friction,  and  inertia. 

There  are  eight  exercises  in  heat,  four  in  sound,  six  in  light, 
and  seven  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  It  would  be  weari¬ 
some  to  go  on  farther  with  a  discussion  of  details.  The  course 
frankly  omits  many  things  which  are  treated  in  most  text¬ 
books,  some  as  being  unimportant,  others  because  they  do  not 
easily  lend  themselves  to  a  quantitative  treatment,  others 
because  they  can  be  taken  up  to  better  advantage  later  in  the 
student’s  career.  The  laboratory  work  should,  therefore,  be 
supplemented  by  many  lecture-table  experiments  performed  by 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  course  is  the  best 
conceivable,  or  even  the  best  practicable,  for  all  schools.  It  is, 
however,  one  that  has  been  fairly  successful,  fulfilling  in  a  large 
measure  the  expectations  of  those  who  laid  it  out ;  but  a  very 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  its  success  is  due  to  the  physics 
teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  that  have  given  it  a  trial. 
They  have  with  few  exceptions  met  the  difficulties  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  with  courage  and  energy.  They  have  borne  the 
added  labor  which  it  imposed  upon  them  with  great  good  will. 
They  have  in  many  cases  improved  the  apparatus  or  methods 
suggested  in  the  college  pamphlet  describing  the  course ;  and, 
profiting  by  experience  and  by  suggestions  from  the  college 
examiners,  have  steadily  raised  the  standard  of  their  pupils’ 
work  until  a  very  respectable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  apparatus  is  now  shown  at  the  admission  examina¬ 
tions.  A  large  majority  of  those  now  admitted  to  the  Fresh¬ 
man  class  have  taken  this  laboratory  course  in  the  schools, 
although  a  text-book  alternative  is  still  accepted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  college  rules  as  now  administered 
is  this,  that  any  student  presenting  himself  for  examination  in 
elementary  experimental  physics  may  claim  exemption  from 
all  examination  upon  any  six  of  the  exercises  described  in  the 
college  pamphlet.  This  arrangement  gives  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  to  the  college  requirement,  and  greatly  lessens  the 
friction  encountered  in  its  enforcement. 

The  admission  examination  in  experimental  physics  is  a 
rather  formidable  affair,  for  the  college  officers  as  well  as  for , 
the  students.  Every  candidate  offering  this  subject  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  written  examination  of  one  hour  and  to  a  laboratory 
examination  which  may  last  considerably  longer  than  one  hour. 
The  laboratory  examination  is  managed  as  follows :  a  list  is 
made  out  assigning  to  each  candidate  the  exact  time  for  his 
appearance  at  a  certain  room.  Arriving  at  the  appointed  place 
he  meets  a  certain  examiner,  who  assigns  him  a  certain  task 
and  notes  his  success  or  failure  therein.  The  candidate  then 
passes  to  another  table,  where  he  meets  a  second  officer,  who 
will  assign  him  a  different  experiment,  and  so  on.  During  the 
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busiest  time  of  the  admission  period  five  examiners  are 
'employed  in  this  way,  and  can  deal  with  about  seventy-five 
candidates  per  day.  To  examine  three  hundred  or  more  a 
year  is  no  slight  task.  We  now  begin  the  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  from  neighboring  schools  some  days  before  the  regular 
examination  period  is  reached. 

Some  will  doubtless  ask  whether  all  the  labor  of  preparation  "• 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  of  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  college  is  well  repaid  by  the  results  attained.  I  think  it  is, 
and  that  it  will  continue  so,  provided  there  can  be  maintained 
between  the  schools  and  the  college  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing,  a  willingness  in  the  schools  to  teach  in  the  way  best  for  the 
pupil  without  regard  to  the  easiest  way  of  getting  him  through 
examinations,  and  a  readiness  in  the  college  to  abolish  restric¬ 
tions  and  requirements  that  experience  may  show  to  be 
unnecessary  and  burdensome. 

The  labor  of  conducting  the  admission  examination  in  experi¬ 
mental  physics  might  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  sole 
object  of  this  examination  were  to  determine  whether  the  can¬ 
didates  shall  pass  or  fail.  But  at  Harvard  the  examiners 
undertake  to  determine  and  declare  whether  a  candidate 


passes  or  passes  with  credit,  fails  or  fails  badly,  and  this 
requires  a  pretty  thorough  examination.  Moreover,  the 
examinations  in  experimental  physics  have  served  the  very 
important  purpose  of  creatinga.  standard  of  work  for  the  schools. 
Many  schools  are  now  familiar  with  this  standard  and  conduct 
their  courses  accordingly,  but  almost  every  new  school  that 
adopts  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  has  to  be  toned  up 
more  or  less  before  its  candidates  give  evidence  of  satisfactory 
training. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 


Harvard  University, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
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REFORM  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

The  teacher  who  has  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  wander 
into  the  byways  of  pedagogic  history  will  find  a  story  of  rich, 
indeed  of  pathetic,  interest  in  the  field  of  modern  language  in¬ 
struction.  Time  out  of  mind  this  insoluble  problem  has  lured 
new  adventurers  into  its  toils,  and  has  deceived  them  with  an 
absolute  confidence  in  their  method  of  solution.  Enthusiasm 
is  indeed  pardonable ;  who  would  not  envy  the  hero  that  could 
repair  the  mischief  of  Babel  and  enable  the  simplest  of  man¬ 
kind  “  in  less  than  six  months”  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  a 
foreign  tongue  ?  The  teacher  of  history  or  of  science  has  no 
such  goal  before  him ;  only  the  modern  language  teacher  can 
boast  of  a  service  which  may  unite  the  scattered  nations  of  a 
globe. 

On  no  other  ground  can  we  explain  the  fascination  that  this 
problem  has  had  for  men  of  that  special  order  of  mind  which 
squares  circles  and  transmutes  lead  into  gold :  the  one-idea 
men,  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength  of  will,  and  with 
unflagging  industry,  accompanied  by  a  fatal  narrowness  of 
vision  which  permits  them  to  see  nothing  but  folly  in  the 
labors  of  their  precursors,  and  w'hich  magnifies  the  worth  of 
their  own  discovery  until  they  believe  it  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Such  a  man  is  M.  Gouin,'  whose  book  in  its  English  trans¬ 
lation  has  recently  provided  a  sensation  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  has,  by  the  aid  of  this  advertisement,  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  reader,  careful  of  posterity, 
will  keep  his  Gouin ;  for  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  as  much 

’  Gouin,  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1892). 
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prized  by  the  bibliographer  of  pedagogics  as  Dufief,’  and  Mar¬ 
cel,’  and.  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson  ’  are  now.  I  urge  teachers  tO' 
purchase  this  book,  not  only  for  the  many  grains  of  truth 
which  the  author  mixes  with  his  chaff,  but  because  the  vigor 
and  originality  of  his  attack  will  force  the  language  teacher  to 
think  for  himself.  I  am  tempted  to  brighten  my  pages,  and 
defend  my  judgment  of  M.  Gouin,  by  quoting  from  the  singu¬ 
lar  autobiography  with  which  the  method  is  introduced ;  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  before  he  hit  upon  the  great 
discovery,  he  had  been  studying  German  in  Germany  for  six 
months  without  being  able  to  “  follow  a  word  ”  in  a  professor’s 
lecture.  He  even  learns  by  heart  a  dictionary  of  30,CXX)  words, 
in  four  weeks,  and  still  fails  in  his  desperate  task. 

“  Ruined  in  eyesight  and  in  health  ”  he  goes  home  to  France 
and  finds  that  his  little  four-year-old  nephew,  who  was  too 
young  to  speak  when  M.  Gouin  departed  for  Germany,  has  in 
the  interval  actually  acquired  a  language,  his  mother  tongue, 
French.  The  phenomenon  overwhelms  him,  as  it  might  well 
do.  He,  an  educated  man,  has  failed  after  a  gigantic  struggle 
to  learn  a  sentence  of  German,  and  this  infant  during  the  same 
interval  has  acquired  an  entire  language.  He  studies  the  little 
child  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  once  the  problem  which  ha.s 
baffled  him,  and  with  him  the  whole  world,  is  solved.  Solved, 
once  and  for  all ! 

The  errors  of  reasoning  that  thereupon  follow  may  be  left  to 
students  of  pedagogics  to  detect ;  the  task  will  not  be  difficult. 

I  shall  do  better  here  if  I  indicate  a  few  questions  which  thi-s 
book  brings  into  relief.  First  of  all,  M.  Gouin  obliges  us  to 
consider  the  fundamental  question.  What  is  speech  ?  He  en¬ 
courages  us  to  follow  the  track  upon  which  pedagogics  is  now 
fairly  started,  of  working  back  to  the  beginnings  of  mental  life. 

Nature  Displayed,  by  N.  G.  Dufief  (13th  ed.,  London,  1833). 

*  MUhode  Rationelle,  and  other  works,  published  in  London  and  New  York 
(1850-60)  by  Claude  Marcel,  Consular  Cork,  Ireland.  They  contain  much  soumi 
pedagogics  and  anticipate  a  good  deal  that  has  been  said  and  done  since  in  modern 
language  teaching. 

*  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster  (Edinburgh,  1864),  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  clever  books  on  language  teaching  ever  written  by  an  Englishman. 
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His  experiments  and  researches  are  crude  enough,  but  it  is 
something  to  have  a  pedagogic  proposal  based  upon  actual  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment.  Again,  his  cardinal  principle  “  that 
the  ear  is  the  natural  organ,  the  first  organ,  of  language  ”  is 
true  enough,  although  he  ignores  th§  fact  that,  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  printing,  the  eye  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the 
ear  in  the  case  of  men  who  read  much  and  talk  little.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  acceptance  of  this  principle, 
but  in  finding  a  way  to  put  it  into  practice  in  class  teaching. 
M.  Gouin’s  way  is  the  Series  Method,  which,  to  be  brief,  is 
mainly  nonsense. 

Whatever  success  has  attended  M.  Gouin’s  classes  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  a  circumstance  which  is  not  made  prominent  in  this 
book,  but  which  (as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  further  in¬ 
quiry)  is  a  leading  feature  of  this  instruction.  It  is  that  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  speak  only  in  the  foreign  language.  In 
the  first  lessons  given  in  The  Art  of  Teaching  Languages, 'Cs\^ 
mother  tongue  is  constantly  made  use  of ;  but  I  understand 
that  after  these  first  lessons  are  over,  the  foreign  language  is 
really  employed  as  the  exclusive  medium  of  intercourse. 

After  this  explanation  M.  Gouin  will  seem,  to  the  American 
teacher,  to  be  a  little  behind  the  times,  for  Heness,  Sauveur, 
Stern,  Berlitz,  and  others  have  been  familiar  names  for  some 
years ;  but  M.  Gouin  is  a  discoverer,  and  not  an  inquirer  ;  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  few  workers  in  the  same  field  as 
himself  (Jacotot,  Ollendorff,  and  others)  whose  efforts  have 
been  brought  before  his  notice. 

Let  us,  then,  give  this  extraordinary  teacher  his  due ;  he  is 
probably  the  first  teacher  in  France,  and  almost  the  first  in 
England,*  to  follow  the  maxim  “  Avoid  translation.”  He  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  foreign  speech,  equally  with  native  speech,  is 
“  the  expression  of  thought  by  words  ”  and  not  the  expression 
of  some  words  by  other  words.  This  view,  which  is  the 
unfettered  view  of  anyone  who  should  approach  the  subject 
apart  from  the  recollections  of  his  own  school  instruction,  con- 

‘  Mellict,  Le  Franfais  par  le  frattfais  (Edinburgh,  i88S),  is  the  only  English 
teacher  I  have  heard  of  who  does  so.  And  his  book  is  only  a  one-idea  book. 
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tains  within  it  all  that  is  good  in  the  newer  proposals  for  reform. 
The  symbols  now  produced  on  this  page  are  an  expression  of 
my  thoughts  in  an  English  shape ;  if  you,  my  reader,  are  an 
Italian  by  birth  and  education,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  you  should  refashion  my  thoughts  into  an  Italian  shape 
before  they  enter  your  consciousness.  They  will  not  do 
so  unless  you  have  learned  English  improperly.  If  you 
have  learned  English  as  a  study  in  comparative  science,  you 
will  at  this  present  moment  be  turning  good  English  into 
bad  Italian ;  if  you  have  learned  it  as  a  useful  and  as  a 
fine  art,  you  will  interpret  my  words  as  they  stand,  and 
you  will  not  only'  accept  the  principle  now  enunciated,  but 
you  will  unconsciously  be  adapting  your  mind  to  English 
ways — not  only  ways  of  speaking,  but  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  view  of  language  is  influen¬ 
cing  instruction  in  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
in  detail  to  the  work  of  the  Natural  Method  teachers,  but  an 
able  pamphlet  by  Professor  Hale*  recently  published  shows 
how  widely  their  views  are  spreading,  even  among  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

It  must  be  observed  that  a  great  many  teachers  engaged  in 
imparting  French  and  German  have  really  no  title  to  decide 
upon  the  question  here  raised,  as  to  the  nature  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  for  they  themselves  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
\  the  subject  in  hand — they  are  not  experts.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher  as  such  is  not  qualified  to  give  a 
final  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  any  method  of  instruction  in  a 
.  given  subject  until  he  is  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  sub- 
\  ject.  The  chemist  must  tell  me  what  chemistry  is,  and  can  tell 


me  whether,  in  any  given  instance,  it  is  being  acquired ;  the 
experienced  teacher  may  then  step  in  and  discuss  from  the 
pedagogic  standpoint  the  value  of  this  subject  of  instruction 
and  the  method.  I  take  it  that  Professor  Heness  and  the  rest 
owe  their  success  as  teachers  to  the  fact  that  they  carefully 
observed  the  processes  by  which  they  themselves  had  acquired 

‘  The  Art  of  Reading  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892). 
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English.’  To  their  evidence  we  may  add  that  of  many  public  I 
men,  especially  artists,  such  as  Hamerton,'  and  diplomatists,  1 
such  as  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  opinions  have  not  been  warped  fl 
by  a  scholastic  environment.  | 

While,  however,  the  expert  helps  us  to  determine  the  nature  | 
of  foreign  speech,  we  need  all  the  resources  of  pedagogics  in 
formulating  our  method.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Natural  Method  teachers  are  at  fault.  Not  that  they  are  behind 
the  times  in  this  respect,  for  their  opponents,  who  adhere  to 
translation,  do  not  usually  look  to  pedagogics  as  a  guide  to 
instruction.  But  reformers  need  ever  to  be  reminded  that  one 
good  idea  of  itself  will  not  achieve  victory.  However  right  this 
“  Natural  ”  idea  may  be,  it  must  be  developed  into  a  system  j 
of  principles  of  instruction,  which  may  guide  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  school  instruction.  The  mere  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  books  used  in  Schools  of  Languages  or  in  cer¬ 
tain  colleges  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  true  that  Professors  Stem 
and  Wenckebach  show  their  indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi,  and 
make  good  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Anschaiiiing,  but  this  docs 
not  cover  the  whole  requirement. 

Indeed  we  venture  to  question  whether  some  of  these 
teachers,  successful  and  capable  as  they  are,  fully  appreciate  the 
strength  of  their  own  position.  For  they  use  this  unhappy 
term  “  Natural,”  which  suggests  the  vulgar  heresy  that  we  [ 
should  follow  Dame  Nature  when  she  teaches  our  infant  lips 

I 

to  talk,  whereas  we  neither  can  nor  should  do  anything  of  the  ^ 
kind.  This  method  of  teaching  a  second  language  is  no  more 
natural  than  a  right  method  of  teaching  carpentry  or  swim¬ 
ming  is  natural.  The  acquirement  of  a  second  language  by 
one  who  has  already  learned  a  first  is  an  entirely  artificial  proc¬ 
ess,  as  much  as  the  art  of  painting  on  canvas.  In  both  cases 
the  art  product  if  good  has  a  very  “  natural  ”  effect.  Analo¬ 
gies  are  useful,  but  are  often  misleading ;  in  education,  as  in 
politics,  they  have  worked  great  mischief. 

’Professor  Stern  in  Studien  und  Plaudereien  (New  York:  H.  IIjU  &  Co.) 
relates  his  experiences  on  first  reading  Dickens. 

*  The  Intellectual  Life,  chaps,  vi-viii. 
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If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  multitude  of  other  text¬ 
books  in  America  and  Europe  we  may  classify  them  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  yielded  to  the  demand  made 
by  the  principle  above  enunciated  ;  most  of  the  text-books  at¬ 
tempt  a  compromise  ;  language  is  still  taught  as  a  science,  but 
it  claims  more  and  more  to  be  taught  as  an  art  also.  The 
strictly  othodox  teacher  of  the  older  school  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  and  one  must  regret  this,  for  he  had  consistent  theorj-, 
which  he  applied  unflinchingly.  He  produced  grammar 
and  dictionary  and  set  to  work  therewith  to  perform  the  psy¬ 
chological  process  which  he  described  as  “  disciplining  ”  the 
mind,  or  cultivating  the  “  mental  faculties,”  by  a  steady  pro¬ 
gramme  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  translation,  and  composition. 
Give  him  time  and  patience,  and  one  boy  out  of  ten  would 
learn  the  language  in  spite  of  the  discipline.  Between  this  ex¬ 
treme  and  that  of  the  Natural  Method  (which,  be  it  noted,  allows 
you  to  learn  as  much  grammar  and  philology  as  you  please,  so 
long  as  you  do  it  all  in  the  foreign  tongue !)  we  may  place  all 
the  current  systems  now  in  vogue. 

Let  us  take  the  most  popular,  Otto’s  German  Conversa¬ 
tion  Grammar,  as  the  type  of  hundreds.  As  the  title  and  the 
preface  show,  the  author  endeavors  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  For  the  sake  of  the  mental  faculties  he  gives  you  a 
grammar,  arranged  according  to  the  traditional  order  of 
grammar  material ;  for  the  sake  of  the  art  of  conversation  an 
immense  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  printed.  A 
book  in  its  twenty-fifth  edition  must  be  high  in  popular 
favor,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  mainly  employed  by 
teachers  who  are  not  experts,  but  who  are  themselves  learning. 
What  teacher  with  a  real  power  of  using  the  German  language 
can  endure  to  wade  through  pages  of  irregularities  and  excep¬ 
tions  in  noun  and  adjective  before  being  permitted  (on  p.  123) 
to  read  a  fragment  of  real  German  writing? 

A  strong  reaction  has,  however,  set  in  against  the  so-called 
practical  methods  of  Ollendorff,  Ahn,  Otto,  and  the  like. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  multitude  of  books  have  appeared 
which  rely  upon  an  inductive  principle.  The  ablest  of  these 
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have  been  written  by  classical  language  teachers,*  but  the 
principle  is  being  developed  just  now  more  consistently  by  the 
moderns.  It  has  formulated  the  axiom,  “  The  reader  is  the 
•center  of  instruction,”  and  seeks  to  follow  a  course  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  chemical  analysis.  The  logical  result  of 
the  process  is  not  a  power  of  speech  or  writing,  but  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  facts  of  grammar.  The  principles  of  this  school 
were,  I  believe,  recently  expounded  in  this  review  by  Professor 
Sonnenschein,'*  who  has  edited  a  series  of  grammars  and 
readers  for  the  use  of  classes  adopting  this  system.  The 
other  feature  of  these  books  to  which  Professor  Sonnenschein 
attaches  so  great  importance  is  the  uniformity  of  grammatical 
terminology.  This  is  no  doubt  a  matter  for  consideration,  but 
it  need  not  detain  us  here. 

Now,  closely  associated  with  these  reformers,  we  have 
another  school  whose  headquarters  are  at  Marburg"  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Professor  Vietor  in  Marburg  and  Professor  Passy  in 
Paris  are  the  leaders  of  a  movement  that  has  achieved  great 
things  in  Germany,  and  wdll  achieve  greater.  The  Germans 
love  to  write  and  to  print,  and  not  only  have  the  Neuphilologen 
published  during  the  last  ten  years  a  countless  number  of  school 
text-books,  but  there  are  at  least  three  hundred  pamphlets 
to  be  read  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  method,  all  written 
since  Victor’s  famous  Quoiisque  tandem.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  London  Journal  of  Education,  Professor  Vietor  sums  up, 
the  principles  of  his  neo-methodic  followers  in  this  way:  "  The 
sounds  are  taught  before  their  symbols,  the  reader  is  the  center 
of  instruction,  the  grammar  is  learned  inductively  from  the 
reader.”  And  we  may  add  that  composition  {i.  e.,  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue)  is  condemned. 
Briefly,  these  German  reformers  have  broken  with  old  tradi¬ 
tions  and  are  feeling  their  way  toward  the  Heness-Sauveur 

•  See  Macmillan’s  Series  of  Elementary  Classics  as  an  example. 

'*  Educational  Review,  Vol.  Ill :  450. 

"  Vietor,  Passy,  ami  others.  A  quarterly  journal,  Phonetische  Studien  (Marburg: 
N.  E.  Ehvert),  is  edited  by  Professor  Vietor  in  the  interests  of  his  reform.  [Professor 
Vietor  has  in  preparation  an  article  descriptive  of  his  method  for  the  Educational 
Review. — Ed.] 
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principle  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard),  but  are  still  hampered  by  the  initial  difficulty,  which  I 
regard  as  the  central  problem  of  all — they  are  teaching  English 
and  French  as  a  subject  of  study,  as  a  wissenschaft,  rather  than 
as  an  art. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  what  in  my  opinion  is  a 
most  serious  error — the  introduction  of  the  phonetic  schrift 
into  elementary  text-books.  The  neo-methodic  teacher  claims, 
rightly  enough,  that  the  “  sounds  should  be  taught  before  the 
symbols,”  meaning  thereby  that  the  auditory  symbols  should  be 
taught  before  the  written  symbols.  But  how  does  he  proceed 
to  teach  these  auditory  symbols  ?  He  carefully  formulates  a 
new  wissenschaft,  with  another  set  of  written  symbols,  and 
hopes  to  teach  his  pupils  to  hear  and  speak  by  means  of  these. 
Surely  the  error  would  be  apparent  if  the  German  professor 
were  not  so  blindly  devoted  to  his  wissenschaft. 

In  fact  we  have  here  an  old  heresy  in  a  new  shape.  Formerly 
the  science  of  grammar  was  taught  instead  of  the  art  of  foreign 
speech ;  now  it  is  the  science  of  phonetics.  Fortunately  this 
last  science  is  not  likely  to  run  so  long  a  career  as  the  first ;  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  controversy,  very  few 
followers  of  the  Marburg  school  are  seriously  attempting  to 
burden  their  pupils  with  this  science.  Neither  phonetics  nor 
grammar  can  be  pursued  as  independent  subjects  of  study 
except  by  scholars  wffio  have  already  acquired  the  language. 
Apart  from  this  fault,  characteristic  enough  of  German 
methods,  we  must  admit  that  the  neo-methodic  reformers  are 
offering  valuable  contributions  to  the  problems  that  beset  us  ii> 
language  teaching. 

Let  us,  finally,  in  a  series  of  questions  state  some  of  the 
problems  that  still  remain  to  be  considered  before  the  con¬ 
troversy  can  be  laid  to  rest. 

I.  The  primary  question  of  all  is  the  purpose  of  modern 
language  instruction,  although,  singularly  enough,  it  is  the  one 
which  is  least  prominent  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Let 
us  narrow  our  inquiry  so  as  to  exclude  commercial  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  which  impart  languages  simply  for  business  pur- 
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poses,  and  consider  the  wants  of  general  secondary  education. 
These  are  the  two  views,  and  we  must  decide  between  them. 

The  old  school  regard  the  foreign  language  chiefly  as  a 
weapon  to  sharpen  mental  faculties,  and,  subordinately,  as  an 
art  which  may  be  useful  in  later  life.  The  new  school  regard 
it  entirely  as  an  art,  of  no  value  in  itself,  since  it  is  only  a 
symbol  tool,  but  invaluable  as  a  key  to  the  history,  the  culture, 
the  life  of  a  great  and  noble  nation.  As  such  they  demand 
that  the  pupil  shall  from  the  first  moment  be  brought  into 
living  contact  with  this  nation  by  hearing  and  speaking  its 
language,  and  get  at  its  ideas,  quite  apart  from  the  ideas  and 
language  of  the  mother  country. 

2.  The  question  raised  by  M.  Gouin  demands  much  deeper 
investigation  and  more  elaborate  experiment.  Our  new  science 
of  physiological  psychology  must  come  to  our  aid,  and  tell  us 
what  it  can  about  the  processes  of  hearing  and  writing.  As 
I  at  this  moment  write  this  page,  I  say  every  word  within 
myself;  the  reader,  if  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  will  also  say  the 
words  as  he  reads;  if  he  is  an  Englishman  he  will  probably 
do  so ;  but  he  may  not.  Investigation  from  this  standpoint 
will  settle  for  us  whether  the  eye  or  the  ear  is  to  be  chiefly 
employed  in  imparting  a  foreign  language. 

3.  Closely  associated  with  this  inquiry  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  ideas  to  words.  Many  will  deny  that  a  foreigner  is 
able  to  associate  his  ideas  (of  number,  for  example)  with  any 
other  language  than  his  own,  and  hence  they  infer  the  necessity 
of  translation.  The  controversy  must  be  settled  by  experience, 
since  our  knowledge  of  brain  processes  cannot  at  present  assist 
us.  I  possess  evidence  quite  satisfactory  to  myself  that  an 
English  boy  after  learning  German  for  ten  lessons  can,  during 
the  lesson,  “  think  in  German  ”  on  certain  simple  selected  topics 
without  calling  up  the  mother  speech.  But  every  teacher  must 
make  his  own  experiments ;  until  he  has  done  so,  at  least  in 
his  own  person,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  question  at  all. 

4.  A  question  of  practical  importance  in  relation  to  reform 
is  one  which  is  affecting  the  teacher  more  seriously,  perhaps,  in 
Germany  and  England  than  in  America :  the  freedom  of  the 
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ion.  I  teacher  to  choose  his  method,  and  to  be  examined  upon  that, 
i  and  not  in  accordance  with  an  official  regulation.  This  ques¬ 
ts  a  1  tion,  of  course,  is  one  that  affects  the  whole  realm  of  peda- 
an  !  gogics,  and  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  For 
ard  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  progress  in  education 
y  a  depends  upon  investigation  and  research  quite  as  much  as 
ire,  I  upon  moral  enthusiasm  and  personal  gifts.  Until  a  large 
ind  I  number  of  exact,  carefully  recorded  experiments  can  be  made, 
nto  I  extending  over  months  and  years,  we  cannot  finally  decide  the 
its  problems  which  now  surround  the  teacher’s  desk, 
ind  •  My  purpose,  therefore,  in  writing  the  present  article,  is  not  to 
offer  another  to  the  many  printed  contributions  on  this  topic, 
per  but,  if  possible,  to  incite  the  teacher  to  make  and  to  record 
[ice  .  experiments,  in  the  belief  that  problems  of  instruction  will 
us  ^  finally  be  settled,  like  many  other  puzzles  in  our  life,  not  by 
As  opinion,  but  by  fact. 

[lin  I  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  look  to  experiments  alone  for 
the  guidance,  more  especially  when  we  investigate  the  primary 
t)ly  I  question  of  all  as  to  the  purpose  of  modern  language  instruc- 
int  tion.  After  a  teacher  has  come  to  a  decision,  first  of  all,  as  to 
fly  the  general  nature  of  his  calling,  as  to  the  real  meaning  and 
^  purpose  of  his  life’s  work  among  children,  there  is  perhaps  no 
he  I  other  question  which  so  presses  for  an  answer  as  the  one  here 
•is  raised:  the  claim  that  each  subject  of  instruction  has  to  be 
ny  taught  for  itself  and  according  to  its  own  nature.  If  lan- 
ity  I  guages,  ancient  or  modern,  are  essentials,  arts  of  speech,  and 
ce,  if  our  books  are  merely  crude  symbolic  representations  of  the 
ist  j  living  voice,  then  they  must  be  handled  and  taught  as  such, 
an  J  Any  theory  of  training  the  faculties,  memory,  reason,  judg- 
H  i  ment,  and  the  like,  which  militates  against  this  claim  must  be 
ics  I  closely  questioned. 

1st  This  claim  has  been  made,  and  has  been  substantiated,  by 

in  J  the  teacher  of  science  ;  it  has  given  us  the  laboratory,  and  has 
§  condemned  the  parrot  repetition  of  the  science  text-book.  It 
m  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  teacher  of  the  Eng- 
in  j  lish  language,  and  has  given  to  the  children  of  America  an 
he  acquaintance  with  poets  and  orators  to  which  the  children 
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in  the  mother  country  are  entirely  strangers.  It  must  be  also 
made  by  the  teacher  of  French  and  German  when  he  has 
broken  through  the  language  and  has  learned  at  first  hand  to 
know  the  worth  of  the  people  whose  voice  has  reached  his  ears. 
Let  that  claim  be  steadfastly  made,  and  our  pedagogic 
psychology  will  help  us  to  develop  a  plan  of  instruction  which 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  languages  without  imperil¬ 
ing  the  development  of  our  children’s  faculties. 

I  must  not  leave  my  subject  without  dealing  still  more 
directly  with  the  qualifications  of  the  modern  language  teacher. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  a  better  train¬ 
ing  of  French  and  German  teachers.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  in  the  last  Neuphilologen  Konferenz  held  in 
Berlin,  and  the  result  has  been  put  together  in  an  able  pam¬ 
phlet,  Die  Aufgabe  der  neuspriichlichen  Unterrichie  nnd  die 
Vorbildung der  Lehrerl'^  In  the  theses  with  which  Dr.  Waetz- 
holdt’s  address  concluded,  and  which  were  approved  by  all 
sections  of  modern  language  teachers,  we  have  a  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should  be  acquainted  nat 
only  with  the  foreign  language,  but,  through  the  language, 
with  the  foreign  people.  He  discusses  very  ably  the  duty  of 
universities  in  this  respect,  and  the  desirability  of  foreign 
residence  and  foreign  travel.  The  French  Government  is 
already  sending  a  number  of  teachers  year  by  year  to  Germany 
and  to  England,  and  some  of  the  German  States  are  following 
suit.  Slowly  but  surely  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  most  important  problem  in  education  is  the  problem  of 
creating  the  teacher.  And  to  this  end  he  needs  not  only 
a  practical  professional  training  in  pedagogics,  but  a  scholarly 
acquaintance  with  the  material  of  instruction. 

John  J.  Findlay 

Jena,  Germany 

'*By  S.  Waetzoldt  (Berlin  :  Gaetitner's  Verlag,  1892). 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PIONEERING  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  FINAL  REPLY 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Philadelphia  in  February’, 
1891,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  read  a  paper  on  “Compulsory 
Education  in  Massachusetts  ”  in  which  he  climbed  over  all  the 
fences  and  gathered  all  the  educational  flowers  that  ever 
bloomed,  in  an  effort  to  make  a  fitting  wreath  for  the  brow  of 
Massachusetts.  He  failed  to  tell  just  what  Massachusetts  had 
done  or  was  doing  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of 
that  State  upon  the  schools,  but  did  'not  fail  to  insist  that  all 
good  things  had  had  their  beginnings  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  all  American  educational  movements  had  been  inaugurated 
and  led  by  that  Commonwealth.  He  was  profoundly  grateful 
that  other  States  had  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  in  her  lead. 
His  paper  was  grammatical  and  rhetorical,  and  took  the  crowd, 
but  there  were  persons  present,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who 
well  knew  that  his  claims  were  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
When  he  said 

Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note  that 
there  have  been  six  steps :  compulsory  education,  compulsory  schools,  com¬ 
pulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  tax¬ 
ation,  compulsory  attendance  ;  and  it  seems  that  Massachusetts  took  each 
of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other  States — a  little  in  advance  of  her 
sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others, 

there  was  a  strong,  if  not  open,  dissent. 

The  protest  of  New  York  was  framed  by  me,  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  *  under  the  title  of  “  Public  School  Pioneering  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,”  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
show  that  “  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  the 
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English  for  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free  school  sys-  | 
tern  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several  most  important  steps 
which  have  marked  the  establishment  and  the  development  of  j 
that  system,  New  York  and  not  Massachusetts  had  led  the 
way.”  Many  facts  were  adduced  from  the  original  records,  and 
the  highest  historical  authorities,  and  citations  were  given  in 
support  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Martin  replied  in  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,*  with  platitudes  and  generalities  mixed  with  curt- 
ncss  and  a  show  of  indignation,  but  managed  to  dodge  the 
real  points  in  issue  and  to  avoid  the  matters  for  which  he 
had  been  most  severely  criticised.  In  a  second  article  in  the 
Review  *  he  was  sharply  called  to  account  for  this :  the 
precise  points  upon  which  he  was  disputed,  and  which  he 
had  again  failed  to  support  with  proofs  or  citations,  were 
pointed  out,  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  stop  talking  in  a 
glittering  way  about  remote  things,  but  meet  the  issues  and 
support  his  allegations  with  proofs,  and  proofs  which  could 
be  found  upon  investigation,  if  he  expected  his  claims  to  be 
recognized.  This  has  brought  out  his  third  paper  in  the 
Review,^  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  recognition  of  the 
necessities  of  his  situation.  He  has  been  looking  for  facts, 
with  what  success  we  must  now  inquire.  It  may  now  be 
assumed  that  he  has  said  all  that  he  can  say,  and  we  arc  now 
in  position  to  make  comparisons  and  gather  up  the  results. 

But  first  we  must  throw  out  some  make-weights  which  should 
not  have  been  put  upon  the  scales  at  all. 

The  recklessness  with  which  Mr.  Martin  assumes  to  state 
facts  is  something  amazing.  For  instance,  he  says  I  have  “rep¬ 
resented  England  to  be  schoolless  in  the  sixteenth  century  ”  ; 
no  such  thing  has  been  represented.  Everyone  familiar  with 
English  history  knows  that  for  centuries  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  English  Government,  dictated,  of  course,  by  the  nobility,  to- 
maintain  colleges,  with  high  schools  as  feeders,  at  which  a  few 
might  be  elaborately  educated  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
and  the  Church,  an  institution  of  the  state,  but  to  keep  the 
masses  in  ignorance  for  fear  they  would  learn  their  rights  and 
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demand  them.  This  I  stated  in  so  many  words  in  my  first 
paper  in  this  discussion.  In  this  and  other  things  he  contra¬ 
dicts,  not  what  I  have  said,  but  his  own  erroneous  version 
of  it. 

But  he  goes  farther  and  sets  up  men  of  straw,  and  then 
engages  in  an  alleged  effort ‘to  knock  them  down.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  phrases  and  sentences  within  quotation  marks, 
thereby  indicating  that  they  were  my  precise  words,  although 
they  were  very  different  from  my  own  words,  and  were  changed 
to  suit  his  purposes  and  to  enable  him  to  appear  to  make  a 
successful  answer. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  let  us  read  the  two  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  his  last  paper: 

The  fifth  step  was  compulsory  support  by  taxation.  Mr.  Draper  says  of 
this  that  he  can  find  in  the  Massachusetts  laws  only  a  requirement  that  the 
towns  shall  raise  “  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,”  and  he  sneeringly  asks, 

"  How  much  compulsion  is  there  in  this  ?  "  More,  perhaps,  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  a  law  which  he  did  not 
find  requires  every  town  to  raise  at  least  three  dollars  for  each  child  of  school 
age  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
State  school  fund.  This  may  not  be  compulsory,  but  it  looks  in  that 
direction. 

What  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  ”  ? 
Necessary  for  what  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  laws,  namely, 
to  maintain  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  “  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  all  the  children,"  “  conveniently  located,"  and  “  properly  fur¬ 
nished  if  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  to  maintain,  besides,  a  high  school 
for  ten  months,  "  competent  teachers,”  and  to  provide  freely  all  the  pupils 
of  all  grades  with  ”  all  needed  text-books  and  supplies.”  Mr.  Draper  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  the  town  is  its  own  judge  of  what  is  necessary.  Not  so ; 
the  entire  charge  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee, 
vho  are  independent  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  expenditure.  Save 
in  building  schoolhouses,  the  action  of  the  committee  binds  the  town. 
This  has  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  of  its  most  famous 
decisions.  If  this  is  not  compulsory  support  by  taxation  then  the  English 
language  has  no  meaning  which  a  lawyer  is  bound  to  respect. 

Now,  to  build  up  these  two  paragraphs,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  misquote  me,  but  to  misquote  the  statute  of  his 
State.  Section  17  of  Chapter  44  of  Title  10  of  the  Public 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts  is  the  one  in  question,  and  reads  as 
follows : 
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The  several  towns  shall  at  their  annual  meetings,  or  at  a  regular  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools 
as  they  judge  necessary  ;  which  sums  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  like 
manner  as  other  town  taxes. 


This  statute  was  quoted  by  me  with  accuracy.  The  reader 
will  observe,  however,  that  the  phrase  “  The  several  towns  shall 
.  .  .  raise  such  suntiS  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  as 
they  judge  necessary  ”  is  changed  to  read  “  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,”  and  then  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  some  out¬ 
side  authority  and  not  the  town  is  to  determine  what  is  neces- 
sary.  It  is  a  sorry  extremity  which  requires  the  use  of  such 
methods.  One  need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  know  that  the  words 
“  such  sums  ...  as  they  judge  necessary  ”  leaves  it  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  towns  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
nor  to  reason  that  when  it  is  discretionary  with  the  towns  there 
is  no  compulsion  about  it  whatever. 

Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  suggestion  that  the  school 
committee  is  independent  of  the  town  in  the  matter  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  school  purposes,  and  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
binds  the  town.  The  school  committee  is  chosen  at  town  meet¬ 
ing,  is  representative  of  the  town,  is  responsible  to  the»  electors, 
and  will  suffer  decapitation  if  it  goes  contrary  to  their  will. 
And  this  is  the  independent  authority  which  determines  the 
sum  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  in  the  towns  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  and  this  is  compulsory  taxation  for  schools  in  that 
State !  And  this  is  the  way  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  conducts  an  argument ! 

The  suggestion  that  a  law  which  I  had  overlooked  requires 
every  town  to  raise  at  least  three  dollars  for  each  child  of 
school  age  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  State  school  fund,  and  that  this  “looks  in  the  direction 
of  compulsion,”  is  puerile.  Compulsion  by  a  gift !  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  State  school  fund,  by  the  way,  was  ever  raised 
by  taxation.  It  has  resulted  wholly  from  the  sale  of  State 
lands,  from  the  refund  of  indirect  taxes  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.  Its  income  is  divided  among  the  towns  which  will 
maintain  schools.  Indeed  this  distribution  is  the  main  reliance 
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of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  country  schools.  By  it  the  rural 
districts  are  hired  to  be  good  and  to  send  in  reports,  etc.  In 
the  manual  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  appears  the 
following  paragraph  ‘  in  relation  to  this  fund,  and  it  reveals 
how  very  vigorously  the  towns  are  compelled  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  in  relation  to  schools,  as  was  asserted  by 
Mr.  Martin : 

With  the  fund  it  is  possible  to  obtain  accurate  and  full  returns,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people  all  the  material  facts 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  It  enables  the  authorities  to 
execute  the  school  laws,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  greatly  aids  the  towns  in  supporting 
such  schools  as  the  statute  requires  the  towns  to  maintain. 

My  opponent  remarks  that  I  have  referred  to  this 
compulsory  taxation  business  “  sneeringly.”  He  is  wrong.  I 
have  laughed  outright,  and  had  the  right  to.  I  have  left 
nothing  to  inference  intentionally,  and  have  no  necessity  for 
so  doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Martin  says,  “  When  Mr.  Draper  says  the  masses 
in  Massachusetts  grew  up  in  ‘  dense  ignorance  ’  every  student 
of  history  laughs  in  his  face.”  I  have  never  said  that ;  he  puts 
words  into  my  mouth  which  I  never  uttered  that  he  may  be 
able  to  say  something  in  reply. 

In  the  close  of  his  paper  he  pretends  to  quote  a  second  time 
the  phrase  “dense  ignorance”  as  coming  from  me,  and  couples 
with  it,  as  mine  also,  the  term  “  bloodthirsty  intolerance  ”  as 
applying  to  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  In  doing  so 
he  is  again  guilty  of  an  alteration  of  the  record.  In  my  last 
paper  I  had  said  that  I  regretted  “  the  blind  infatuation  which, 
to  the  disparagement  and  wrong  of  others,  ascribes  to  those 
early  settlers  works  of  great  national  importance  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  dense  superstition  and  the  misguided,  even 
bloody,  religious  intolerance  which  are  known  to  have  domi¬ 
nated  their  lives.”  And  when  notwithstanding  this  I  express 
admiration  for  the  Puritan  character,  he  calls  it  “  arrant  non- 

*  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  Public  Instruction,  with  Annotations, 
etc.,  issued  by  State  Board  of  Education,  p.  25. 
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sense.”  Let  us  see.  Does  any  reader  of  Massachusetts  history 
question  the  moral  qualities  or  the  quick  intelligence  or  the 
heroic  character  of  John  VVinthrop?  Not  for  a  moment. 
And  yet  this  great  man,  as  Governor  of  the  colony,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  court  which  tried  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  pure- 
minded,  womanly  woman,  about  whom  there  was  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  immorality  or  hypocrisy,  refused  her  counsel  or 
assistance,  browbeat  and  fretted  her,  stopped  her  when  she 
attempted  to  speak,  sought  to  lead  her  into  pitfalls,  and 
sentenced  her  to  banishment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother  and  that  it  was  midwinter,  for 
the  only  reason  that  she  was  the  most  intellectual  woman  in 
the  colony,  and  did  not  read  the  Scriptures  as  he  did  and  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  saying  so.*  Winthrop  was  not  “  densely 
ignorant  ”  by  any  means :  he  undoubtedly  thought  he  was 
truly  serving  his  God ;  but  was  not  this  misguided  religious 
intolerance  ?  And  when,  in  the  Baptist  persecution  of  tw'enty 
years  later,  John  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  sitting  as  a  magistrate,  struck  Obadiah  Holmes  in  open 
court,  and  said,  “  The  curse  of  God  or  Jesus  go  with  thee,” 
only  because  the  poor  prisoner  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
sentence  against  him  had  said,  “  I  bless  God  I  am  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus” — was  not  that  mis¬ 
guided  intolerance?’  And  when  they  hanged  Robinson  and 
Stevenson,  two  Quakers,  on  Boston  Common,  for  no  crime  at 
all,  and  beat  the  drums  so  they  could  not  speak  for  fear  of  the 
effect  of  their  words  upon  the  people,  and  this  same  pastor 
taunted  and  railed  at  them  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows — was 
not  that  misguided,  even  bloody,  religious  intolerance  ?  ’  And 
when  they  hanged  scores,  and  crushed  one  to  death  in  a  great 
press  for  alleged  witchcraft,  was  not  that  superstition  in  its 
most  dreadful  manifestation  ?  Those  were  indeed  bloody 
times,  but  I  have  not  said  and  do  not  think  those  people  were 
bloodthirsty,  as  my  friend  would  make  his  readers  believe. 

‘  Three  Episodes  in  Massachusetts  History,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  pp.  483“ 
532. 

'  Vol.  IV.;  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  p.  47. 

^  New  England  Judged  pp.  122-125,  126,  136. 
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They  were  an  honest  people,  but  they  were  misguided,  and  to 
persecute  was  inherent  in  the  Puritan  character.  Winthrop 
and  his  associates  were  doing  in  New  England  just  what  the 
king’s  instrument.  Archbishop  Laud,  ajid  his  associates  were 
doing  in  Old  England,  and  doing  it  with  no  less  thoroughness 
and  little  less  horror. 

We  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  common  thought  of  that  day. 
Their  religious  creed  was  framed  by  Calvin,  the  clearest  and 
most  logical  intellect  produced  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
It  placed  the  severest  construction  upon  the  Scriptures,  and 
sternly  demanded  for  its  deductions  the  weight  of  Divine 
authority.  The  minister  was  held  to  be  the  oracle  of  God, 
and  he  exacted  for  the  involved  enunciations  of  the  pulpit 
the  same  reverence  and  obedience  as  for  the  simplest  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible.  Their  observance  of  their  creed,  so  declared, 
was  severe.  All  but  Puritans  were  heretics,  and  heretics  were 
suitable  fuel  for  hell  fire.  The  Puritan  settlers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  did  not  come  to  the  new  world  to  found  a  democracy ; 
they  had  no  thought  of  it ;  they  came  to  make  a  theocracy  to 
their  liking,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  words  of  the  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church  in  a  letter  to 
the  people  at  the  Bay,  “  Oh  !  how  happy  a  thing  it  had  been 
if  you  had  converted  some  before  you  had  killed  any.”  *  But 
that  was  not  their  way.  They  would  brook  no  opposition, 
and  they  were  great  fighters  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right. 

The  Puritan  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion,  he  lived  in  despotic  times,  he  produced  the  English 
Revolution,  he  was  accustomed  to  blood,  he  was  headstrong, 
intolerant,  and  unrelenting  to  the  last  degree,  he  would  crush 
foes  within  and  repel  foes  without,  he  was  capable  of  cruel  acts, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  Christian  character  behind  it  all. 

But  so  much  for  Mr.  Martin’s  make-weights  and  diversions. 
I  f  we  are  to  follow  all  of  them  there  will  be  room  for  nothing  else. 
Let  us  allow  the  others  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
come  to  the  real  question  in  issue,  and  see  what  has  been 

•  Three  Episodes  in  New  England  History,  f).  99. 
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alleged  and  proved  and  what  has  gone  unchallenged  or  been 
admitted. 

In  the  first  place,  I  started  out  to  show  that  America  was 
indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential 
principles  of  our  Free  School  System. 

In  this  connection  it  was  pertinent  to  show  what  had  been 
done  in  the  mother  countries,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
America,  toward  providing  facilities  for  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  for'all  the  people  at  general  expense.  It  was  shown  that 
England  was  completely  under  the  domination  of  the  sover¬ 
eign.  It  was  also  shown  that  it  was  the  English  policy  to 
maintain  colleges  and  high  schools  for  children  of  high  birth,  for 
purposes  of  state,  but  that  there  were  no  free  elementary  schools 
at  all ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Bancroft  it  was  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  course  this  statement  as  to  the  English  educational  policy 
has  not  been  controverted,  for  no  fact  is  better  known.  That 
policy  has  continued  almost  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  popular  government 
had  made  much  headway  in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  country 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  “free  cities” 
governed  themselves,  and  it  was  remarked  that  self-government 
and  free  education  have  uniformly  gone  together.  This  was 
incontrovertible. 

It  was  shown  that  prior  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  Holland,  Luther  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  establish  schools  for  primary  instruction,  and 
that  the  Protestant  portions  of  Germany  soon  became  covered 
with  schools  both  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction  ;  that 
towns  and  villages  were  ordered  to  “  within  six  weeks  find 
good  and  competent  schoolmasters,”  and  that  “  such  as 
neglected  to  do  this  should  be  bound  to  receive  the  school¬ 
masters  sent  to  them  and  provide  the  usual  compensation  ;  ”  “ 
that  the  “  whole  population  was  educated,”  and  that  “  schools 
were  everywhere  provided  at  public  expense,  with  good  school- 
'®  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia. 
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masters  to  instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual 
branches  of  education.”  "  All  this  was  not  denied  or  answered, 
except  that  the  character  of  these  free  schools  was  derided, 
which  was  neither  answer  nor  argument. 

Here,  then,  were  the  essential  principles  of  the  free  school 
system  completely  developed  among  the  Dutch  and  no  vestige 
of  them  among  the  English,  and  it  was  believed  that  my  first 
point  was  well  established. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  issue  has  been  over 
the  development,  not  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  not  of 
general  culture,  but  of  elementary  instruction  for  all  the  people, 
free  of  cost  to  them,  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public 
expense,  and  devoid  of  Church  or  political  influences. 

It  was  reasoned  that  Englishmen  would  follow  the  English 
educational  plan  and  Dutchmen  would  follow  the  Dutch  educa¬ 
tional  plan  when  they  settled  in  a  new  land,  unless  they  came 
with  some  other  purpose,  or  circumstances  and  occurrences 
led  them  to  do  otherwise.  It  was  found  upon  examination 
that  they  had  no  other  purpose,  that  there  were  no  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  occurrences,  and  that  each  did  act  upon  the 
ideas  and  did  follow  the  plans  which  prevailed  in  the  mother 
country  and  the  fatherland. 

I  It  was  made  clearly  to  appear  that  upon  the  settlement  of 
j  New  Amsterdam,  or  New  York,  free  elementary  schools  were 
!  sustained  out  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  colony.  Profes- 
sional  schoolmasters  were  sent  for,  to  come  from  Holland,  and 
they  did  come  and  teach  such  schools.  Although  the  colony 
was  very  feeble  for  fifty  years,  even  more  so  than  at  Plymouth, 
there  were  in  that  period  of  time,  almost  continuously,  public 
schools  free  to  all,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  colony,  and 
the  law  of  the  colony  required  that  “each  householder  and  inhabi¬ 
tant  should  bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  proper  for  their  maintenance.”  ”  No  answer  was  made 
to  all  this  by  Mr.  Martin  except  derision  of  these  old  school- 


"  Broadhead’s  History  of  Hew  York,  Vol.  I.  p.  462. 

'*  Dunskee  School  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church,  p.  32. 
New  York  Colonial  Documents,  \o\.  I.  p.  112. 
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masters  because  they  at  times  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  employments,  which  was  neither  answer  nor  argument. 

Here,  then,  was  the  introduction  of  the  essential  principles 
of  the  free  school  system  into  America.  These  schools  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  maintained  upon  Manhattan  Island,  and  when 
new  settlements  were  made  out  on  Long  Island  or  up  the 
North  River,  similar  schools  were  established  and  continued 
there  until  England,  with  the  help  of  New  England,  overthrew 
the  Dutch  government  and  set  up  its  own,  and  then  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  until  the  English  power  was  broken 
in  America,  nothing  was  done  for  free  schools  in  the  colony  of 
New  York  which  the  English  authorities  could  prevent.  The 
Dutch  representatives  in  the  colonial  legislature  frequently 
made  strenuous  efforts  for  schools,  and  these  were  uniformly 
met  by  the  interposition  of  the  English  Governor  pursuant  to 
a  policy  deliberately  determined  upon  and  invariably  adhered 
to,  in  order  “  to  prevent  the  growth  of  republican  principles,” 
as  was  frankly  declared  by  the  Governor  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  request  for  a  charter  for 
King’s  College.  No  part  of  all  this  has  been  denied  by  Mr. 
Martin,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason. 

As  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  elementary  schools  from  the  beginning,  and  no  attention 
to  colleges  or  to  secondary  schools  for  forty  years,  so  the 
English  settlers  in  Massachusetts  set  up  a  college  sixteen  years 
after  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth,  but  did  nothing  in  the 
way  of  elementary  schools  for  many  years  longer. 

This  last  statement  caused  a  painful  exhibition  of  nervous 
excitement  on  the  part  of  my  opponent.  All  the  force  of  the 
opposition  has  been  concentrated  upon  an  effort  to  resist 
it.  Even  the  ludicrous  spectacle  is  presented  of  a  son  of 
Massachusetts  putting  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Pilgrim 
P'athers  outside  of  the  old  Commonwealth  in  order  to  parry 
the  effect  of  it ;  for  Mr.  Martin  says,  “  Plymouth  was  not 
Massachusetts  until  1692,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  historical 
inquiry  is  as  distinct  as  is  Connecticut  or  New  York  itself." 
I  am  justified  in  retorting  with  his  favorite  epithet,  “  arrant 
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nonsense.”  The  history  of  the  English  colony  at  Plymouth 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts  as  is  the 
history  of  the  colony  at  the  Bay  or  any  other  colony  which 
finally  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  State. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  first  Massachusetts 
settlers  could  have  been  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  follow 
English  customs.  They  were  not  essentially  different  from  the 
people  they  left  behind  them.  In  the  matter  of  education  and 
schools  they  were  not  different  at  all.  They  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  free  school  idea  ;  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  it. 
Circumstances  made  it  so.  The  Puritans  were  characteristically 
slow  and  steady.  They  did  not  change  easily  or  quickly.  It 
took  time,  and  a  great  length  of  time,  and  an  entire  change  of 
circumstances,  to  bring  about  the  necessity  and  the  desire  for 
an  educational  plan  different  from  that  of  Old  England.  They 
made  no  pretense  to  anything  else,  nor  did  they  do  anything 
for  many  years  from  which  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  lived  fifty  years  and  grew  to 
a  dozen  villages  before  there  was  a  school  of  any  kind  in  it. 
Mr.  Martin  wrote  one  reply  without  denying  this.  Now  he 
says  it  was  only  fifteen  years  or  twenty-five  years,  and  says 
he  relies  upon  “  court  records  ”  to  prove  it,  but  neglects  to  tell 
us  where  to  find  them.  Mr.  Winsor,  in  his  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  says  “  Neither  from  tradition  nor 
from  public  records  is  there  evidence  of  any  opportunity  or 
provision  for  education  [in  the  Plymouth  colony]  prior  to 
1670,  except,  of  course,  in  the  private  family.”  This  would 
seem  conclusive. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon  Mr.  Martin’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Douglas  Campell’s  recent  work,  The  Puritan  in 
England,  Holland,  and  America,  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  great  work  traces  our  distinguishing  American  institu¬ 
tions  to  their  origin.  At  great  pains  he  clearly  shows  that  the 
modern  public  school  system  originated  with  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Martin  passes  this  by.  But  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  Mr. 
Campbell  fell  into  the  error  of  saying,  “  When  the  Pilgrims  from 
Holland  landed  at  Plymouth,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to 
•♦Vol.  III.  p.  281. 
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establish  a  common  school,”"  and  Mr.  Martin  quotes  this 
with  great  glee.  The  author  was  not  considering  at  what  port 
of  the  country  the  school  system  was  imported,  and  he  had 
heard  so  many  times  that  there  was  a  school  set  up  at  Plymouth 
Rock  immediately  after  the  landing  that  he  felt  justified  in 
assuming  it  to  be  true.  But  he  has  evidently  discovered  his 
mistake,  for  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  now  upon  the 
market,  he  substitutes  for  the  above  quoted  sentence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  The  early  settlers  of  New  England  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  instructing  their  children,  first  at  home,  or  in  ministers’ 
houses,  and  then  in  public  schools.”  Even  now  he  does  not 
state  the  facts  as  strongly  or  plainly  as  the  truth  requires. 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  there  was  comparative 
wealth  and  an  educated  clergy.  The  Church  and  state  were  one. 
There  were  plenty  of  brains  and  plenty  of  means  there.  And 
what  did  these  people  do  for  schools?  They  did  nothing 
whatever  for  eight  years.  By  that  time  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  people  there.  Then  they  set  up  Harvard  College.  This 
was  the  English  plan.  They  commenced  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry  and  the  offices  of  state,  just  as  the  home 
government  did.  Then  they  started  the  Latin  school  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  college.  After  making  this  move 
they  rested,  and  they  rested  a  long  time.  This  Latin  school 
was  the  only  school  in  Boston  for  fifty  years.  Social  distinctions 
were  as  marked  there  as  in  Old  England.  “  Winthrop,  in  his 
state  papers,  talked  of  ‘the  common  people.’  The  ‘  common 
people’  were  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks;  the  ‘gentry’ 
were  fined  and  admonished.”  The  sons  of  “  persons  of 
quality  ”  (the  term  was  common  at  the  time)  were  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  and  the  college.  There  was  no  school  provision 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  for  a  long,  long  time.  In  Puritan 
fashion  the  people  were  enjoined  to  teach  their  children  to 
read,  or  to  get  someone  to  do  it,  so  that  they  could  read  the 
Bible  and  learn  the  catechism.  This  was  done  at  home  or  by 

The  Puritan  in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  by  Douglas  Campell,  Vol.  I. 
P-  30. 

Body  of  Liberties,  1641  ;  3  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  VIII.  224. 
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the  ministers.  There  were  no  organized  elementary  schools  in 
Boston,  free  or  otherwise,  for  certainly  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  when  such  schools  were  opened  they  were  only  for  boys. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Winsor’s  History  of  Boston  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  I  stated 
that  Boston  did  not  admit  a  girl  to  her  schools  till  1789,  and  to 
only  half  privileges  till  1828.  This  is  not  denied.  There  was 
no  public  school  system  there. 

Accordingly  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  it  is  abundantly 
established  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  public  school 
system  were  first  developed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  their 
first  exemplification  in  America  among  the  Dutch  at  New  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  not  among  the  English  in  Massachusetts. 

Now  a  word  about  the  six  points,  “  compulsory  education, 
compulsory  schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers, 
compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  and  compulsory 
attendance,”  upon  which  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  been  in  advance  of  all  other  States.  It  is  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  forced  to  drop  rhetoric  and 
look  for  facts. 

As  to  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  schools,  the 
ground  has  been  well  traversed.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  first  seventy  years  of  Massachusetts  history  the  real  power 
in  the  State  was  that  of  the  clergy.  If  there  was  any  school  at 
all  it  was  a  Latin  school  and  not  an  elementary  school,  and  was 
for  the  purposes  of  the  church  and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
individual ;  if  there  was  any  teacher  he  was  the  pastor  or 
assistant  pastor  of  the  church,  and  he  taught  the  Latin  school 
or  went  about  to  see  that  the  children  were  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  and  learn  the  catechism.  During  this  period  all  young 
men  attending  the  Latin  schools  had  to  pay.  There  was  no 
element  of  the  free  public  school  system  about  the  plan.  It 
had  the  element  of  mission  work,  but  there  was  nothing 
“compulsory”  worthy  the  term,  and  whatever  there  was  of  it 
was  to  promote  a  religious  and  denominational  end.  And  while 
this  thing  was  going  on  in  a  colony  of  twenty  thousand  English¬ 
men  the  little  Dutch  colony  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  souls  at 
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New  Amsterdam  was  maintaining  free  elementary  schools  and 
punishing  those  who  failed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  support  of 
them. 

Mr.  Martin  undertakes  to  support  his  claim  as  to  priority  in 
requiring  the  certification  of  teachers  by  a  “  province  law  of 
1701,”  wherein  “it  was  ordered  that  every  grammar  school 
master  must  produce  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
minister  of  his  town.”  He  says  the  “  ministers  were  the  only 
persons  competent  to  examine  in  Latin  and  Greek.”  How  this 
agrees  with  all  I  have  been  saying !  Where  were  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools?  How  did  the  ministers  become  expert  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school  superintendents?  Why,  all  towns  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  period  have  done  the  same  thing.  And  this  is  all 
that  Massachusetts  did,  and  is  more  than  she  is  doing  now. 

School  committees,  elected  by  the  people,  employ  the 
teachers  and  determine  their  qualifications.  There  is  no  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers  in  that  State  as  the  phrase  is  used  by  the 
schools.  Even  the  normal  school  diploma  has  no  legal  value. 
And  yet  New  York  for  more  than  eighty  years  has  provided 
special  officers  in  all  the  towns  or  counties,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  employing  teachers,  to  certify  their  qualifications, 
and  in  all  that  time  no  employment  has  been  legal  which  has 
not  been  preceded  by  a  certificate  issued  by  an  officer  spe¬ 
cially  chosen  for  that  purpose  alone. 

He  also  talks  about  expert  professional  supervision  by 
“  selectmen  and  ministers,”  which  every  school  man  knows  is 
“  arrant  nonsense,”  and  then  he  proceeds  to  slur  the  supervi¬ 
sory  officers  of  the  State  of  New  York  because  the  people 
see  fit  to  make  a  change  once  in  a  while  rather  than  to  let 
them  stay  in  place  and  go  to  seed.  With  some  knowledge  of 
the  school  superintendents,  in  city  and  country,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  stronger,  more 
competent,  or  more  devoted  body  of  school  men  can  be  found 
in  any  State  in  this  country,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
in  office  forever.  And  with  some  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
common  expressions,  of  the  school  men  and  the  people  in  a 
neighboring  State,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  ought  to  be 
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some  relief  afforded  by  which  they  can  make  a  change  once  in  a 
while.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  New  York  has  had  close  and 
compulsory  supervision  of  her  schools,  both  general  and  local, 
over  every  foot  of  her  territory  for  more  than  eighty  years, 
while  Massachusetts  has  none  and  never  had.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  her  State  Board  and  its  Secretary  and  Agents  have  no 
authority  essential  to  supervision ;  her  cities  have  superintend¬ 
ents  only  when  their  local  committees  think  well,  and  in  fact 
are  at  times  without  them;  while  her  rural  districts  have 
none  at  all. 

The  next  step  is  compulsory  taxation,  and  I  have  already  ad¬ 
verted  to  that,  and  perhaps  sufficiently.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Dutch  colony  at  New  York,  in  the  very  earliest  days, 
levied  direct  taxes  for  schools,  and  the  State  commenced  to  levy 
State  taxes  for  schools  in  1795,  and  required  towns  to  do  the 
same.  Massachusetts  never  levied  State  taxes  for  schools,  and 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  towns  is  wholly  in  their  discretion. 
In  the  language  of  the  statute,  towns  raise  “such  sums  as  they 
judge  necessary,”  and  in  the  language  of  the  Manual  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  “the  town  is  to  judge  of  the 
needed  expenditure.” 

As  to  compulsory  attendance,  I  have  not  been  disposed  from 
the  first  to  contest  Mr.  Martin’s  claim.  I  practically  admitted 
it  in  my  first  paper  and  made  no  reference  to  it  in  my  second. 
The  fact  is  Massachusetts  made  a  truancy  act  in  1852  and  New 
York  in  1853,  and  Massachusetts  a  compulsory  attendance  act 
in  1873  New  York  in  1874.  His  claim  that  his  State  was 
twenty  years  ahead  in  the  movement  is  not  well  grounded. 
But  honors  are  easy  between  us  on  that  point,  and  neither  has 
done  enough  to  brag  of. 

And  so  it  appears  that  at  least  as  to  five  of  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  free  school  system  selected  by  Mr.  Martin 
as  the  ones  touching  which  his  State  had  been  foremost,  he  was 
simply  indulging  in  rhetoric  and  was  sadly  lacking  in  facts. 
Still  he  undoubtedly  believed  what  he  said.  He  had  certainly 
heard  about  the  same  thing  a  great  many  times.  He  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  one  would 
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|0  contest  anything  that  might  be  said  touching  the 

lj,  of  Massachusetts  in  all  things. 

IThe  State  is  the  only  power  which  can  compel  t 

schools,  and  Massachusetts  does  not  compel  at  all.  The  whole  || 
matter  is  left  to  cities  and  towns  and  to  their  “  Committees.”^  H 
And  cities  and  towns  in  that  State  are  not  so  very  different  from  J 
cities  and  towns  elsewhere.  And  such  matters  proceed  there  | 
about  as  they  would  elsewhere  under  like  circumstances.  ! 

t  The  cold  fact  is  that  the  story  about  all  good  things  originat- 

ing  in  Massachusetts  has  been  too  highly  colored.  The  con¬ 
stant  talk  about  her  early  and  later  pre-eminence  in  school  work  I 
[  is  overdrawn.  Others  are  beginning  to  see  it,  and  so  are  many  | 

of  her  own  people.  | 

:j  Concerning  her  earlier  school  work  a  very  jealous  and  proud  ^ 

1  son  of  Massachusetts^  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his 

recent  book.  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History,  says:  1 
“  Prior  to  1800  in  point  of  fact  the  children  were  neither  taught  | 
much  nor  were  they  taught  well,  for  through  life  the  mass  of 
j*  them  could  do  little  more  in  the  way  of  writing  than  scrawl  I 

K  their  names.”  And  again,  “  If  by  any  chance  the  village  school 

of  1790  could  be  brought  back  to  1890,  parents  would  in  horror 
I  and  astonishment  keep  their  children  at  home,  until  a  town  1 

!:  meeting  called  at  the  shortest  notice  could  be  held;  and  this 

j  meeting  would  probably  have  culminated  in  a  riot,  in  the  course  ^ 

j  of  which  schoolhouse  as  well  as  school  would  have  been  sum-  I 

,  marily  abated  as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance.”  I  might  quote  I 

I  some  very  recent  criticisms  upon  the  elementary  schools  of 

!  Boston  from  eminent  authority,  but  will  forbear.  _ 

ij  In  this  discussion,  which  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  so  much  I 

:  has  been  said  about  the  past  that  a  single  word  as  to  the  future 

!  may  not  be  improper.  * 

,i  Undoubtedly  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  excel- 

i|  lent,  models  for  the  country,  as  might  fairly  be  expected,  but 

so  much  cannot  be  said  with  truth  for  the  elementary  schools  I 
of  that  Commonwealth  ;  and  as  the  school  men  of  the  countrj' 

I  know  something  of  the  facts  and  are  for  the  truth,  they  do  not 

!,  Uk&  to  hear  it  said  at  all.  * 
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The  school  work  in  other  States,  including  New  York,  is  not 
what  it  should  be  by  any  means,  and  no  one  has  said  so  more 
frequently  than  I  have.  The  school  people  of  other  States 
are  ordinarily  the  first  to  admit  it.  That  fact  being  known 
and  admitted  there  is  ground  for  hope  and  progress.  There  is 
progress  throughout  the  country  wherever  the  fact  is  admitted. 

The  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  nearly  all  outgrown  govern¬ 
ment  by  town  meeting.  When  the  electors  of  a  town  come 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands  they  connot  assemble  in  town 
meeting  and  intelligently  transact  public  business.  Even  if 
they  were  entirely  homogeneous  in  sentiment  and  feeling — and 
they  are  so  no  longer  in  Massachusetts — they  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  manage  their  public  affairs  in  the  old  way. 

Regardless  of  this  last  consideration,  the  modern  free  public 
school  is  not  the  child  of  a  town  meeting.  It  is  not  a  local 
institution,  and  it  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  exclusive  manage¬ 
ment  of  town  meetings  or  local  committees.  It  is  part  of  a 
general  system  necessarily  maintained  by  the  highest  authority 
for  the  general  safety.  In  the  present  and  the  prospective  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  adequately 
supported  and  managed  except  by  authority  which  the  State 
alone  possesses,  and  which  the  State  must  e.xercise  both  directly 
and  through  local  officers  to  whom  the  authority  is  delegated. 
This  is  the  present  trouble,  educationally,  in  Massachusetts. 
Through  pride  in  traditions,  to  continue  what  under  present 
circumstances  has  come  to  be  a  mere  sentiment,  and  a  danger¬ 
ous  one  at  that,  her  people  are  delaying  the  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  public  school  system,  both  generally  and  locally. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  content  to  occupy 
a  back  seat  in  the  chariot  of  progress  and  cry  “  Whoa  ”  until  the 
troublesome  elements  in  their  midst  gain  absolute  control  of  the 
team  and  full  possession  of  the  road,  only  because  they  may 
dislike  the  color  of  one  of  the  horses.  They  probably  will  not, 
for  in  spite  of  all  my  friend  has  said,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
known  that  the  thoughtful  people  of  his  State  are  meditating, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  intent  upon  action. 


Since  writing  so  much  of  this  paper  I  have  received  a  letter 
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from  Mr.  William  B.  Shaw  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  I 
whom  Mr.  Martin  quotes  in  support  of  his  claims,  objecting  to 
such  use  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Shaw  says:  “There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  my  papers  asserting  or  implying  that  common  I 

schools  were  started  in  Massachusetts  sooner  than  in  New  I 
York.  What  I  said  about  Massachusetts  has  no  bearing  on 
the  issue  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Martin.” 

It  also  transpires  that  at  the  meeting  of  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers’  Association  held  at  Springfield,  November  25 
last,  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  reported  in  the  Union  of 
that  city,  favoring  the  very  movements  toward  the  perfection 
of  the  public  school  work  which  we  have  been  discussing,  and 
which  Mr.  Martin  has  insisted  were  already  compulsory  in  his 
State.  It  also  appears  that  bills  to  this  effect  are  now  pending  ! 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  Dickenson  is  telling  the  Legislative  Committees  that  if 
Massachusetts  hopes  to  keep  up,  or  get  up,  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  other  States  these  measures  must  be  adopted, 
and  then  telling  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence 
that  he  is  praying  that  the  Legislature  will  have  the  courage 
to  pass  them. 

Massachusetts  seems  likely  to  get  on  firm  ground  touching 
her  public  school  work  in  about  the  same  time,  relatively,  that 
she  required  to  get  on  the  right  ground  touching  religious 
toleration,  and  to  write  the  pledge  of  religious  liberty  in  her 
constitution. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  submitted  to  any  open-minded  reader 
that  I  have  established  my  proposition  “  America  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  English  for  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  great  free-school  system  of  the  country,  and  that  in  \ 

the  several  most  important  steps  which  have  marked  the  estab-  I 
lishment  and  development  of  that  system,  New  York,  and  not 
Massachusetts,  has  led  the  way,"  and  in  the  meantime,  also,  my 
admiration  has  grown  for  that  quality  in  the  Massachusetts 
men  which  enables  them  to  make  so  much  out  of  so  little  by 
the  use  of  artistic  dressing. 


Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Cl.EVEI.AND,  O. 


Andrew  S.  Draper 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

One  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  association. 
In  the  department  of  labor  there  are  associations  and  unions  of 
all  kinds,  while  in  the  field  of  charity  the  “  Associated  Charities  ” 
represent  the  best  economic  and  scientific  efforts.  In  the 
student  world  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  prove  what  charm 
there  is  in  the  union  of  kindred  spirits,  and  their  annual  conven¬ 
tions  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  the  representatives  from 
fifty  to  sixty  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  deliberate  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  society.  The  most  recent  phase 
of  associated  effort  in  the  student  world  was  the  gathering 
at  Ann  Arbor  of  representatives  from  the  colleges,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party. 

In  1891  the  General  Asspciation  of  Students  at  Paris 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Reception.  It  was  the  object  of 
this  committee  to  receive  men  from  abroad,  and  help  them  in 
every’  possible  way  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  academic 
I  home.  In  many  of  the  American  colleges,  this  kind  of  help  to 
new  students  has  been  extended  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Paris  association  that 
similar  committees  of  reception  should  be  organized  in  all  of 
the  leading  universities  of  the  world,  and  that  such  scope 
should  be  given  to  the  work  as  to  justify  the  name  international. 
In  response  to  such  a  suggestion  sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  initial  impulse  to  what  was  afterward  the 
Graduate  Students'  Association  was  given  by  the  department 
i  of  History  and  Politics.  Delegates  from  all  the  departments 
I  of  the  university  organized  and  formulated  an  association 
based  on  three  lines  of  activity,  international,  national,  and 
local.  Under  the  first  head,  students  were  to  be  commended 
to  foreign  universities,  and  those  coming  from  abroad  were  to 
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be  received  and  welcomed.  A  bureau  for  information ’concern¬ 
ing  foreign  universities  was  to  be  established.  As  a  part  of 
the  national  functions,  affiliation  was  to  be  sought  with  the 
various  colleges  and  universities,  so  that  the  association  could 
be  informed  about  their  methods.  The  local  features  were,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  at  the  Hopkins. 
The  association  was  to  co-operate  with  the  faculty  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  distinguished  visitors  ;  it  was  to  be  a  medium  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  faculty  and  the  students;  advantages  in  trade 
were  to  be  secured,  and  a  bureau  of  university  extension  was 
to  be  opened. 

Each  department  in  the  university  was  to  choose  one 
member,  and  this  committee  was  to  elect  its  president.  Full 
power  was  given  to  this  organization  for  resolution  into  sub¬ 
committees  for  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
work.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  organization  and  the  objects  of 
the  association  in  Baltimore. 

In  1883,  at  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  committee  was  chosen  from  the  students  to 
represent  them  and  also  to  aid  in  planning  for  the  celebration. 
In  1884  the  “  Students’ Representative  Council”  was  elected. 
Its  scope  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  of  its  aims:  “  (i)  to 
represent  the  students  in  matters  affecting  their  interests ;  (2) 
to  afford  a  recognized  means  of  communication  between  the 
students  and  the  university  authorities ;  (3)  to  provide  social 
life  and  academic  unity  among  the  students.”  This  council  is 
now  elected  annually  from  the  students  of  the  various  faculties, 
and  from  those  student  societies  which  have  twenty-five  matric¬ 
ulates  on  their  roll  of  members.  There  are  such  councils  in 
the  four  Scottish  universities,  and  each  council  elects  delegates 
to  a  committee  which  deliberates  on  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  four  universities.  This  committee  also  charges 
itself  with  the  care  of  international  relations.  Its  efforts  are 
more  than  suggestive,  because  it  has  the  co-operation  of  one 
formed  for  this  very  purpose  from  the  university  senatus.  The 
council  publishes  a  magazine  called  the  Student.  It  is  similar 
to  the  student  publications  in  our  colleges.  The  council  is 
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representative,  as  the  numbers  will  show  :  3  from  the  faculty  of 
Divinity;  9  from  that  of  Law;  40  from  that  of  Medicine  ;  20 
from  that  of  Arts  ;  and  thirty-three  student  societies  may  send 
from  one  to  three  representatives  each,  based  on  their  list  of 
members. 

As  a  resultant  of  these  movements  for  and  among  the  stu¬ 
dents,  there  have  arisen  some  very  interesting  developments. 
One  of  them  is  the  Edinburgh  University  Union.  The  frater¬ 
nity  chapter  houses  in  our  colleges  correspond  to  this,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  because  the  Union  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  matriculated  students.  This  society  has  a  build¬ 
ing  costing  $90,000,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  of 
what  might  be  termed  a  student  clubhouse.  The  house  is 
open  each  day  except  Sunday  from  8.30  A.  M.  till  1 1  P.  M.;  on 
Sundays  from  2  P.  M.  till  9  P.  M.  Members  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  guests  to  the  Union,  under  certain  limitations. 
The  debating  hall  is  used  during  the  day  as  a  news  and  con¬ 
versation  room.  The  usual  restrictions  govern  the  dining 
room.  Billiard  rooms,  and  rooms  for  draughts,  chess,  and  cards, 
afford  diversion,  while  the  library  may  be  used  for  study  and 
writing  purposes.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  completes  the 
material  advantages  of  the  Union.  A  similar  union  exists  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  Students’  Representative  Council  and  the  Union  were 
excellent,  but  a  still  closer  confraternity  of  the  students  was 
desired.  Accordingly  in  1887  Professor  Geddes  started 
“  University  Hall.”  This  was  very  modest  in  its  beginnings, 
because  experimental,  but  that  stage  has  been  outgrown,  and 
the  Hall  now  has  property  worth  about  $8o,oco.  The  Hall 
was  an  attempt  to  group  the  students,  so  that  they  might  gain 
the  advantages  of  social  life,  and  abandon  the  old  isolation 
and  independence  of  lodgings.  And  yet  in  the  Hall  there 
was  to  be  independence,  for  the  residents  were  to  be  self-gov¬ 
erning,  with  no  application  of  the  system  of  proctors  or 
restraint  of  any  kind.  In  1891  there  were  thirty  residents  on 
the  books,  and  the  mingling  of  the  students  of  the  various 
faculties  and  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  have  fully 
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been  in  existence  for  about  eight  years  and  comprises  nearly 
five  hundred  members.  They  come  from  the  faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts.  The  organization  is  self-gov¬ 
erning  and  similar  to  that  of  Paris.  At  Bordeaux  the  associa¬ 
tion  publishes  the  Annuaire.  This  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
association,  its  laws,  points  of  information  concerning  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  special  advertisements.  It  is  just  like  the  Students* 
Handbook  issued  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  new  men.  Several  pages 
of  the  Annuaire  are  devoted  to  avantages  mat^riels  de  V asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  various  branches  of  trade,  some  one  store  has 
been  selected,  where  the  members  get  a  special  discount ; 
at  the  association  building  are  the  usual  advantages  of  library, 
reading,  billiard,  and  music  rooms,  and  rooms  for  special  meet¬ 
ings.  The  students  have  formed  clubs  for  declamation,  music, 
fencing,  riding,  dancing,  and  cycling.  The  expenses  in  each 
case  have  been  made  as  low  as  possible.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  who  are  of  the  association,  have  placed 
their  services  gratuitously  at  the  disposition  of  the  students 
who  have  joined.  On  presentation  of  their  membership  cards 
the  students  are  admitted  to  some  of  the  theaters  at  reduced 
rates.  The  association  also  gives  receptions  at  its  building.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  every  exertion  is  made  so  that  the  life  of 
the  student,  apart  from  his  distinctively  academic  duties,  may 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

At  Montpellier  the  work  is  very  carefully  organized,  and  the 
various  activities  of  the  movement  are  well  co-ordinated.  For 
the  summer  semester  of  1891-92  a  list  of  foreign  students  was 
issued,  giving  their  addresses  and  the  faculties  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Bulgarians  and  Egyptians  were  in  the  majority,, 
while  there  were  students  from  Spain,  Turkey,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Australia,  Ireland,  South  America,  Switzerland,  Costa  Rica, 
England,  and  Russia.  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  students 
came  from  foreign  countries.  Special  bulletins  are  posted, 
containing  information  for  the  foreign  students,  and  offering 
the  aid  of  the  secretary  of  the  association.  He  is  especially 
desirous  to  meet  all  the  new  men,  and  appoints  two  days  when. 
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in  the  morning,  he  will  receive  “  the  students,  their  families, 
and  in  general  any  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  them." 
In  case  a  student  is  ill  the  secretary  wishes  to  be  informed  at 
once  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  render  him  what  help  may  be 
necessary. 

To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  bulletins:  “  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  equally  happy  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  the  students,  to  the 
professors,  to  their  families,  and  to  all  persons  whom  the  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  of  Montpellier  attract  to  that  city.”  By  this 
means  the  university  not  only  cares  for  its  own  students,  but 
comes  in  touch  with  the  town.  In  a  letter  the  secretary  of 
the  association.  Professor  Ch.  Flahault,  says :  “  The  foreign 
students  are  always  numerous  at  our  university  ;  it  has  seemed 
to  us  necessary  to  surround  them  with  especial  care.  A  for¬ 
eigner  who  arrives  in  a  new  country  experiences  difficulty  in 
establishing  himself  for  his  work.  The  committee  obviates 
this  difficulty  for  him,  as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with 
his  location;  it  assures  to  the  sick  medical  care,  etc.,  etc.  We 
can  congratulate  ourselves  that,  through  the  efforts  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  the  strangers  who  come  to  Montpellier  are  at  once 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  situation.  We  have  also  corre¬ 
spondents  with  those  from  abroad  who  give  to  those  interested 
information  concerning  our  university,  and  put  them  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  us  before  the  students  have  left  their  own  country. 
Professor  Minton  Warren  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
consented  to  be  our  correspondent  in  America.” 

The  Scots  College  at  Paris  has  relations  with  many  of  the 
German  universities — with  Ghent,  Lidge,  and  Louvain,  in  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  in  Switzerland ;  and  all  the 
I'rench  universities,  on  account  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

In  Vienna  the  Anglo-American  Vienna  Medical  Association 
was  formed  for  the  sake  of  aiding  the  English  and  American 
students.  The  association  is  a  bureau  of  information,  the  work 
as  yet  being  very  simple.  An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses. 

From  what  has  been  done  practical  results  have  been  gained. 
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and  great  expectations  are  entertained  for  the  future.  The 
possibilities  of  such  international  unions  have  already  been 
I  realized  by  the  college  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  for  not  only  are  the  associations  in  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  banded  together,  but  also  those  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the  movement  is  indeed  interna¬ 
tional.  Of  course  this  latter  work  is  along  distinctively  reli¬ 
gious  lines,  but  for  the  spread  of  such  a  movement  in  American 
colleges  as  that  described  above,  the  way  would  be  prepared  to 
a  great  degree  by  what  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
has  accomplished,  because  the  work  of  the  two  organizations 
I  would  in  many  cases  be  duplicated.  As  referred  to  before,  the 
;  Annuaire  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Handbook  of  the  Young 
'  Men’s  Christian  Association,  illustrate  this  latter  point.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  New  York  an  organization  like  that  of 
L' Association  Gdn&ale  of  the  University  of  Paris  should  not 
bo  effected.  The  student  world  of  that  city  numbers  about 
I  seven  thousand,  drawn  from  the  colleges,  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  art,  and  manual  training.  Consider  the 
number  of  students  going  from  this  city  abroad  to  study,  and 
those  coming  from  the  other  side.  If  these,  before  leaving, 
could  get  definite  information  of  their  new  and  untried  aca¬ 
demic  home,  and  could  be  commended  to  student  organiza¬ 
tions  that  would  aid  them  as  at  Montpellier,  the  benefit  would 
be  very  great. 

Ij  The  Greek  letter  fraternities  have  their  permanent  alumni 
!  organizations  in  New  York,  and  reach  their  own  coterie  of 
i members,  and  the  “Students’  Movement,”  with  its  clubhouse, 

I  is  appealing  to  the  religious  and  social  sentiments  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  w'orld ;  but  an  organization  in  touch  with  the  great 
centers  of  academic  life  in  the  old  world,  and  gathering  in  the 
students  from  New  York,  would  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
community,  and  would  be  a  university  club  truly  cosmopolitan. 

\ 


Sachs’s  Collf.oiate  Institute, 
New  York 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

Life  of  Otto  Salomon  | 

J.  S.  Thornton  in  the  (London)  Educational  Times 

“  Otto  Salomon  was  born  at  Gothenburg,  November  i, 
1849,  Jewish  parents.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
preparatory  schools,  whence  he  proceeded,  for  a  few  years,  to 
the  Realgymnasium  in  Gothenburg.  After  passing  the  Stu- 
dent-Examen  in  1868,  he  entered  the  Technical  Institute  in 
Stockholm;  but  left  in  the  following  term  to  help  his  uncle,! 
August  Abrahamson — recently  left  a  widower — in  the  manage-! 
ment  of  his  estate  at  Naas,  about  twenty  miles  from  Gothen-! 
burg.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  these  duties  he  attended! 
the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Ultuna,  near  Upsala,  in  1870-71. . 

“  His  duties  at  Naas  did  not  take  up  all  his  time,  for  he  spent  I 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  helping  the  parish  schoolmaster,  I 
who,  however,  was  not  pleased  with  ‘  the  spy  whom  the  school 
committee  had  sent  him.’  He  also  started  an  evening  school 
for  farm  servants,  and  (in  conjunction  with  a  young  lady* 
helper)  a  Sunday  school  for  a  hundred  children  of  the  parish.  ■ 
In  1878  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Wahren,  the  daughter  of  a 
woolen  manufacturer  at  Norrkoping.  H 

“The  Sloyd  movement  in  Sweden  had  begun  in  the  lateg 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  It  was,  at  first,  of  economical 
rather  than  educational  significance,  i.  e.,  was  a  movement  fori"' 
home  industries,  which,  it  was  soon  seen,  must  begin  in  the  ■ 
school  if  they  were  to  have  any  lasting  effect.  Sloyd  schools  ■ 
were  started  in  different  neighborhoods  by  private  individuals,  ■ 
some  of  them  close  at  hand  in  the  Idn  or  province  of  Elfsborg,  I 
where  Count  Sparre,  the  chief  of  the  province,  had  formed  a  I 
Sloyd  Union.  Struck  by  the  new  movement,  Herr  Abraham- ■ 
son,  in  February,  1872,  opened  a  work-school  for  boys  at  Naas, 
and,  two  years  later,  a  similar  one  for  girls,  with  his  nephew  for  B 
Director.  Special  importance  was  attached  to  modern  sub-  p 
jects,  like  mathematics,  drawing,  and  physiography ;  and  seven 
hours  out  of  ten  were  given  to  some  kind  of  Sloyd — wood- 
sloyd,  turnery,  chip-carving,  or  saddlery — the  corresponding 
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subjects  for  girls  being  weaving,  sewing,  and  cookery.  In 
1886  a  mixed  school  took  the  place  of  the  two  schools;  but  in 
1888  the  work  of  training  teachers  was  growing  so  fast  that  the 
school  had  to  be  dropped  altogether. 

“In  1877  Herr  Salomon  became  Inspector  of  Sloyd  Schools 
for  the  middle  district  of  Elfsborg  Idn^  a  post  which  he  has 
lately  resigned. 

“  To  meet  the  demand  for  Sloyd  teachers,  the  Director,  in 
1874,  opened  a  training  department  in  connection  with  his 
school,  this  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  His  earlier 
work  in  this  direction  must  be  discriminated  from  his  later. 
The  earlier  was  an  attempt  to  turn  intelligent  artisans  into 
schoolmasters;  whereas  he  now  seeks  his  Sloyd  teachers,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  teachers.  The 
plan  for  this  1874  attempt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  for 
that  year  of  the  Landtbruks-Akademie,  in  Stockholm,  in  the 
paper  entitled  ‘Something  about  Sloyd  and  Sloyd  Teaching.' 
The  course  was  to  last  one  year,  and  to  embrace,  besides 
Sloyd,  mathematics,  natural  science,  the  mother-tongue,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  pedagogy.  There  were  four  students  the  first  year. 
‘  The  snowflake  was  the  mother  of  the  avalanche.’ 

“  To  make  home  industries  general,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Folk  schools  for  help  ;  and  this,  by  degrees,  gave  another 
face  to  the  whole  movement.  Whether  school  authorities  were 
for  Sloyd  or  against,  both  sides  agreed  that  a  purely  econom¬ 
ical  movement  could  not  claim  the  help  of  the  school.  If 
Sloyd,  they  said,  was  to  find  a  place  in  an  institution  for  gen¬ 
eral  education,  it  could  do  so  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  that 
general  education.  The  question  now  began  to  be  looked  upon 
from  an  educational,  rather  than  an  economical,  point  of  view. 
This  appears  in  the  1874  article,  but  still  more  forcibly  in  a 
pamphlet  in  1876  entitled  Sloyd  Schools  and  Folk  Schools — I. 
But  how  it  should  serve  educational  aims  was  not  so  clear  yet. 
One  can  see  from  this  pamphlet  that  the  chief  aim  in  Sloyd 
teaching  was  to  teach  ‘the  children  of  workingmen  to  love 
bodily  labor,’  and  also  to  give  them  the  capacity  to  use  the 
hands  on  which  their  living  would  depend. 

“  Salomon’s  journey  to  Finland  in  the  summer  of  1877  was 
of  the  highest  significance  for  him.  His  conversations  with 
Cygnasus,*  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time,  and  the  lively  inter- 

'  The  fullest  account  of  Cygnreus,  in  English,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
Education  (London)  for  September,  1890. 
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change  of  letters  afterward,  gave  him  a  firm  grip  of  these  two 
leading  ideas:  ‘The  Folk  School  the  foundation  of  all  after- 
learning,’  and  ‘Sloyd  a  means  of  formal,  as  opposed  to  material, 
education.’  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
these  principles  were  worked  out  in  Finland,  where  Sloyd  had 
not  advanced  much  beyond  the  home  industries  stage,  and 
meant  working  at  the  rudiments  of  trade,  with  no  particular 
method.  So  he  set  to  work  on  his  return  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  One  thing  was  already  quite  clear.  The  teacher  only 
could  make  Sloyd  educationally  useful,  and  so  he  strove  hence¬ 
forth  to  make  the  Sloyd  school  and  the  Folk  school  one. 
From  1878,  therefore,  he  began  to  take  ordinary  teachers  in 
five-or-six-week  holiday  courses  in  Sloyd,  beginning  first  with 
teachers  from  his  own  Idn,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
seminary  on  the  same  plan  which  he  had  begun  four  years 
before.  But  in  1882  came  a  thorough  change.  The  twelve- 
month  courses  for  artisans  ceased,  and  the  short  courses  for 
teachers  were  extended,  first  to  all  Sweden,  and  then  to  teachers 
from  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  too,  all  other  forms  of  Sloyd 
were  dropped  in  favor  of  the  one  that  was  found  the  most  use¬ 
ful  educationally,  viz..  Wood  Sloyd.  The  concentration  of 
attention  upon  this  one  allowed  of  a  development  of  it  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  which  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  received 
elsewhere.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  it  is  this  con¬ 
centration  which  has  been  a  powerful  help  in  securing  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Sloyd  into  the  seventeen  hundred  schools  in  which 
it  is  now  taught  in  Sweden. 

“  Foreigners  have  always  been  welcome  at  these  shorter 
courses.  The  first  English  students  came  in  1884 — two  lady 
teachers  under  the  London  School  Board.  The  first  English 
schoolmaster,  also  a  London  School  Board  teacher,  made  his 
appearance  in  1887,  along  with  eleven  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
Miss  Emily  Lord.  This  disproportion  between  the  sexes 
among  English  students  continued  until  1889,  after  which  date 
men  teachers  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
In  August,  1890,  Englishmen  at  Naas  were  to  Englishwomen 
as  six  to  one,  and  in  1892  as  seven  to  two. 

“  In  the  winter  of  1887-88  an  important  change  in  the  models 
was  made,  which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  attracting  for¬ 
eigners  in  still  greater  numbers.  Hitherto  there  had  been  only 
one  series  of  models,  consisting  in  part  of  objects  that  could  be 
used  in  Scandinavian  households  only.  But  now  three  new 
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series  were  added,  and  one  of  these,  that  for  higher  boys’ 
schools,  might  well  be  called  the  cosmopolitan  series,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  objects  that  may  be  used  in  any  civilized  coun¬ 
try.  Of  the  423  teachers  from  abroad  who  have  been  students 
at  Naas  down  to  September,  1892,  172  have  come  from  the 
British  Isles,  219  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  32  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  various  parts  of  the  two  Americas. 

“  The  principles  of  Herr  Salomon  are  set  forth  in  his  Sloyd 
as  a  Means  of  Education  (1884),  in  his  Teacher's  Handbook 
(1890),  and  in  the  Theory  of  Sloyd  (1892).  The  most  important 
of  them  are  these  seven  : 

“  (i)  The  concentration  on  one  form  of  Sloyd. 

“  (2)  The  making  of  useful  articles,  and  not  of  articles  of 
luxury,  nor  yet  of  parts  of  articles,  e.g.,  joints. 

“  (3)  The  teaching  based  on  educational  principles,  and  the 
work  methodically  arranged. 

“  (4)  The  instruction  to  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher,  not  by 
an  artisan. 

“(5)  Voluntary*  and  individual  teaching. 

“  (6)  Positions  to  be  chosen  suitable  for  physical  develop¬ 
ment. 

“  (7)  Drawing  and  Sloyd  to  be  combined. 

“  Herr  Salomon  keeps  himself  in  touch  with  all  the  best 
thought  and  practice  on  his  own  particular  subject,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  great  traveler  and  correspondent.  The  titles  of 
recent  books,  monographs,  and  articles  on  educational  hand¬ 
work  are  to  be  found  recorded  from  time  to  time,  with  much 
else,  in  his  Slbj'dundervisningsblad,  a  set  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum  library.  It  has  appeared  regularly  each 
month  since  1885. 

“  Herr  Salomon’s  interests  are  wider  than  Sloyd.  His  lec¬ 
tures  show  his  knowledge  of  educational  literature.  He  is  the 
editor  of  a  series  of  educational  classics.  He  has,  for  instance, 
arranged  translations  for  his  countrymen  of  Locke’s  Thoughts 
on  Education,  Salzmann’s  Krebsbiichlein,  Augustine’s  De  Catechi- 
zandis  Rudibus,  Pestalozzi’s  Leonard  iind  Gertrude,  Comenius’s 
Didactica  Magna,  and  Rousseau’s  Emile. 

’  By  voluntary  teaching  is  meant  that  the  child  must  not  be  forced  to  learn,  nor 
any  particular  teacher  obliged  to  teach,  Sloyd.  And  the  grounds  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  have  always  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  any  other  school  subject,  though  the  Director  has  nowhere 
said  so  in  his  lectures.  If  this  is  so,  the  fifth  principle  says,  in  effect :  Either  make 
your  teaching  as  interesting  as  ever  you  can  or  stop  teaching  altogether. 


IS  som 


“  Naas  is  a  good  Sloyd  school,  and  much  besides.  It  is  the 
meeting  place  of  leading  teachers  of  all  degrees  and  all  nation¬ 
alities,  for  common  work  and  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
Professors,  inspectors,  secondary  and  elementary  teachers, 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  CRAMMING;  ITS  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE 


In  educational  circles  there  is  probably  nothing  that  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  general,  uniform,  unmitigated  condemnation 
than  the  practice  known  by  the  name  of  cramming.  But,  as 
Shakspere  has  told  us,  “There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil”;  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  aptly  added  that  there 
is  some  soul  of  truth  in  things  erroneous.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  an  inappropriate  inquiry,  whether  there  is  not  some 
soul  of  goodness  even  in  this  evil  thing  which  educationists 
ire  so  eager  to  banish  from  our  educational  systems;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  evil  of  cramming  will  be  most  completely 
suppressed  by  giving  it  full  rights  to  the  good  which  it 
involves. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must,  first  of  all,  make  ourselves  per- 
lectly  clear  as  to  what  cramming  really  is.  In  answering  this 
question  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  word  cram,  as 
applied  to  a  mental  process,  embodies  a  coarse,  though  forci¬ 
ble,  figure — a  figure  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  adopted 
in  language  at  an  early  period. 

But  this  coarse  metaphor  of  cramming  does  not  bring  us 
directly  even  to  those  physical  processes  with  which  mental 
processes  are  most  intimately  associated — the  nervous  actions 
vhich  are  their  uniform  concomitant;  and  even  if  it  did,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  nervous  process 
connected  with  the  mental  process  of  cramming,  is  not  so 
much  an  object  of  direct  observation  as  an  inference  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  general.  We 
arc  therefore  compelled  to  approach  the  subject  from  the 
psychological  rather  than  from  the  physiological  side,  and  so 
far  as  the  latter  aspect  is  concerned,  we  can  readily  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  results  of  psychological  study  are,  if  not 
confirmed,  at  least  not  contradicted,  by  physiological  con¬ 
siderations. 

Now,  as  a  mental  phenomenon,  cramming  is  a  peculiar  form 
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of  memory.  It  is  not  difficult  to  define  its  peculiarity.  All  I  of  I 
memory,  as  pointed  out  long  ago,  presents  two  phases,  reten-  says 
tion  and  production.  It  is  the  retention  of  knowledge  as  a  onc( 
possession  of  the  mind  that  seems  to  be  most  prominently  port 
implied  in  the  word  memory,  whereas  the  readiness  with  It 
which  past  acquisitions  can  be  reproduced  in  consciousness  poir 

when  wanted  is  more  distinctly  expressed  by  recollection.  well 

The  characteristic  of  cramming — that  which  distinguishes  it  only 
from  the  more  valuable  forms  of  memory — is  that  it  aims  for 

merely  at  the  retention  of  facts  for  a  limited  period,  and  their  the 

recollection  on  a  specific  occasion.  This,  in  fact,  constitutes  how 
the  most  limited  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  to  reac 
denote  the  process  of  preparing  for  an  examination,  a  use  of  arre 
the  word  which  seems  to  be  comparatively  recent.'  Accord-  It 
dingly,  the  psychological  problem  presented  by  cramming  is,  rcp< 
to  explain  how  memory  is  limited  in  this  peculiar  way.  by  ; 

Connected  with  the  two  phases  of  memory  is  a  doctrine  occa-  ^ 
sionally  met  with  among  older  psychologists,  that  retention  is  the 
cultivated,  mainly  or  exclusively,  by  intensity;  readiness,  by  anc 
repetition.  This  doctrine,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  rati 
adequate  expression  of  the  facts;  it  must  be  modified  by  impor-  intc 
tant  qualifications.  The  truth  is  that  intensity  and  repetition,  ing 
like  other  agencies  in  mental  life,  and  like  the  forces  of  nature  1  tioi 
in  general,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  abstract  influences,  each  I  im{ 
working  out  its  results  in  isolation  from  others.  In  all  the  |  sug 
most  important  phenomena  of  memory  intensity  and  repeti-  J  law 
tion  co-operate,  the  value  of  repetition  depending  on  the  I  cor 
intensity  with  which  it  is  started,  while  the  value  of  intensity  I  sig 
consists  in  the  initial  impulse  which  it  gives  to  repetition.  I  stii 
This  fact  is  illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways.  Everyone  im] 
knows,  for  example,  how  easily  anything  can  be  remembered  i  en( 
in  which  a  lively  interest  is  felt,  and  which  therefore  strikes  is  i 
the  mind  with  some  degree  of  force.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  I 
a  good  story  in  point  about  an  old  Border  laird,  Beattie  of  »  mi 
Meikledale,  who  had  been  complimented  for  his  excellent  a  1 
memory  by  the  parish  clergyman.  “No,  no,  doctor,”  was  the  !  all 
honest  reply,  “I  have  no  command  of  my  memory;  it  only  ,  dit 
retains  what  happens  to  hit  my  fancy;  and  like  enough,  sir,  if  co 
you  were  to  preach  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  end,  I  might  be  1^  on 
unable  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  to  remember  one  word  of  |  de 
it.”  Scott  introduces  this  story  to  illustrate  the  peculiarity  ^ 

'  It  is  not  noticed  in  Richardson’s  Dictionary  j 
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of  his  own  memory.  “Though  it  has  rarely  failed  me,”  he 
says,  “as  to  any  snatch  of  verse  or  trait  of  character  that  has 
once  interested  my  fancy,  it  has  been  generally  a  frail  sup¬ 
port  as  to  other  things.”  ” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  to 
point  out  the  educational  value  of  this  fact.  Every  student  is 
well  aware  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
only  to  be  a  permanent  possession,  but  to  be  readily  available 
for  service  when  wanted,  requires  an  intense  concentration  of 
the  mind  on  the  subject  of  study ;  and  every  teacher  knows 
how  hopeless  is  the  task  of  training  pupils  to  recall  anything 
readily,  if  he  fails  to  awaken  their  interest  and  thereby  to 
arrest  their  attention.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  ready  recollection  it  is  not  merely 
repetition  that  is  called  into  play;  the  effect  may  be  produced 
by  a  single  impression  of  unusually  powerful  intensity. 

All  this,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  additional  fact  that 
the  effect  of  intensity  is  shown,  not  so  much  in  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  intense  impression  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  as 
rather  in  the  persistence  with  which  it  continues  to  be  intruded 
into  consciousness,  whether  welcome  or  not.  Without  break¬ 
ing  down  the  old  distinction  between  retention  and  recollec¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  permanent  retention  of  an 
impression  is  commonly  revealed  in-  consciousness  under  the 
suggestion  of  facts  which  have  been  linked  with  it  by  some 
law  of  association.  Consequently,  the  influence  of  intensity  is 
comparatively  insignificant  when  divorced  from  repetition ;  its 
significance,  as  already  stated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  initial 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  suggestion.  And  therefore  an 
impression,  however  intense  in  its  origin,  may  lose  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind,  and  fade  irrecoverably  from  memory,  if  it 
is  not  repeatedly  revived. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  the  psychological  explanation  of  cram¬ 
ming,  that  is,  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  retained  for 
a  limited  period,  and  recalled  on  a  specific  occasion.  First  of 
all,  it  elevates  into  prominence  the  power  of  intensity,  subor- 
dinating  that  of  repetition.  For  intensity,  being  one  of  the 
conditions  of  suggestiveness  and  suggestibility,  results  not 
only  in  retention,  but  in  ready  recollection.  This  general 
description,  however,  requires  more  specific  exposition. 

We  must  avoid  treating  intensity  as  a  mere  abstraction  of 

’  Introduction  to  Anne  of  Geier stein. 
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thought.  In  reality  it  is  always  the  attribute  of  a  particular 
mental  state,  of  some  feeling  that  gives  its  interest  to  the 
activity  of  the  moment.  In  true  education  it  is  the  perennial 
interests  of  life  as  a  whole,  that  form  the  impulse  to  exertion; 
and  the  highest  education  is  that  which  is  inspired  by  motives 
that  view  life  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  This  fact  has  formed  the 
general  ground  of  warning  against  the  influence  of  motives 
which  cannot  indeed  be  altogether  eliminated  from  educa¬ 
tional  systems,  but  which  unfortunately  tend  to  limit  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  his  work  to  temporary  or  even  to  very 
ephemeral  ends.  This  is  inevitably  a  result  of  all  purely 
extrinsic  rewards,  prizes,  or  even  the  ordinary  ranking  in  a 
merit  list;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  educational  method  more 
perverted  than  the  old  pedagogic  device  of  rod  and  tawse, 
which  narrowed  the  interest  of  the  pupil  to  one  of  the  mean¬ 
est  of  motives — the  dread  of  physical  pain — and  stimulated  his 
ingenuity  to  outwit  the  pedagogue  by  essentially  deceitful 
devices  of  his  own.  Now,  the  practice  of  cramming  involves 
a  vice  of  the  same  narrowing  type.  The  interest  of  the  cram¬ 
mer,  however  intense,  is  expressly  limited  to  a  particular  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  that  occasion  is  over,  the  impulse  which  its 
interests  created  collapses.  Of  course  there  is  a  fact  which  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  connection ;  and  that  is  that  a 
subject  of  study  may  possess  many  varied  interests  in  itself, 
and  that  therefore  the  cramming  of  it  for  a  particular  occasion 
may  awaken  the  mind  of  the  crammer  to  its  intrinsic  inter¬ 
ests,  and  thus  make  the  subject  for  him  a  permanent  intel¬ 
lectual  property.  This,  however,  is  not  the  essential  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  crammer,  but  merely  an  incidental  result  of  his 
work. 

This  limitation  of  the  crammer’s  interest  in  his  subject  is 
aggravated  by  his  method  of  study.  His  aim  is  merely  to 
recall  what  he  learns  at  the  appointed  moment ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  does  not  seek  to  comprehend  its  larger  bearings— 
to  grasp  particular  truths  in  their  dependence  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  still  less  in  their  vaster  connection  with  the  univer¬ 
sal  order  of  things.  He  prefers  to  practice  any  mnemonic 
artifice,  though  it  may  be  based  on  some  very  superficial  asso¬ 
ciation,  if  it  will  only  kindle,  for  one  brief  moment,  a  spark  of 
intellectual  light  to  flash  upon  his  consciousness  the  facts 
required  at  the  proper  time. 

With  this  analysis  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  prac- 
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tical  value  of  cramming,  and  thus  to  indicate  its  legitimate 
use  as  well  as  to  guard  against  its  abuse. 

It  has  a  perfectly  proper  function  and  therefore  a  real 
utility  in  human  life.  Every  occupation  demands  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  facts  for  purely  temporary  purposes,  and 
success  depends  on  the  mastery  of  these  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  readily  available  for  intelligence  when  required.  The 
profession  of  law  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  though  a  type 
which  merely  illustrates,  in  a  singularly  clear  instance,  what  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  implied  in  other  occupations.  Every 
day,  both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  procedure,  the  practice  of 
his  profession  requires  the  lawyer  to  commit  to  his  memory 
for  a  brief  period  facts  which  are  not  only  destitute  of  intrin¬ 
sic  importance  or  interest,  but  often  in  themselves  so  utterly 
insipid,  or  even  positively  distasteful,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  sweep  the  whole  rubbish  out  of  the  way  of  his  daily 
thoughts  as  swiftly  as  possible.  In  such  cases  the  faculty  of 
cramming  is  at  once  an  inestimable  advantage  and  an  inestima¬ 
ble  convenience — an  advantage  because  it  implies  the  power 
of  rapidly  committing  to  memory,  and  a  convenience  because 
it  implies  the  power  of  rapidly  forgetting. 

Occasionally,  indeed, -in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession 
at  least,  the  lawyer’s  faculty  of  cramming  finds  a  nobler 
quarry  to  pursue.  The  questions  before  a  court,  especially  in 
civil  cases,  often  involve  some  acquaintance  with  those  facts 
of  science  which  are  being  extensively  applied  in  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  modern  world ;  and  the  power  of  mastering 
these  facts  rapidly,  though  merely  to  use  them  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  question  at  issue,  gives  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  successful  crammer.  In  such  cases,  however,  successful 
cramming  is  of  course  vastly  aided  by  the  previous  training  of 
the  professional  man.  If  his  education  has  familiarized  him 
with  the  general  ideas  and  methods  of  science,  he  will  display 
a  facility  in  mastering  the  knowledge  required  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  work,  while  another  without  the  same  liberal  culture 
may  find  himself  helpless,  except  by  bestowing  on  the  study 
of  the  subject  an  amount  of  time  that  can  never  be  obtained 
amid  the  pressure  of  professional  duties.  It  may  be  added 
that  sometimes  also,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  the  lawyer 
finds  in  his  professional  work  a  zest  essentially  similar  to  the 
plot  interest  which  absorbs  the  mind  in  the  evolution  of  a 
drama  with  all  its  comic  or  tragic  episodes  and  denouement. 
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It  may  thus  often  happen,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  a  per- 
son,  who  is  simply  cramming  facts  for  a  comparatively  petty 
use,  may  find  a  larger  interest  awakened,  which  may  lead  to 
the  facts  being  retained  as  a  permanent  part  of  his  intellectual 
furniture.  But,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out  already,  this 
result  is  a  mere  incident;  the  essential  aim  is  merely  to  master 
the  facts  for  the  use  of  the  moment ;  and,  therefore,  as  will 
appear  presently,  it  is  often  marvelous  how  completely  facts 
mastered  in  this  way  may  be  obliterated  from  the  memory 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

But  from  this  it  follows  that,  while  the  faculty  of  cramming  is 
an  acquisition  the  culture  of  which  should  by  no  means  be 
wholly  deprecated,  on  the  other  hand  its  essential  nature 
evinces  the  serious  blunder  of  giving  it  undue  prominence  in 
an  educational  system.  So  far  indeed  as  its  just  recognition 
is  concerned,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  no  specific 
provision  for  its  culture  is  required ;  the  daily  necessities  of 
educational  methods,  however  perfect,  will  incidentally  give 
sufficient  opportunities  for  developing  a  power  of  committing 
to  memory  merely  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  scholastic 
work.  The  danger,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  value  of  this 
power  will  be  ignored,  but  rather  that  it  will  receive  an  un¬ 
fortunate  encouragement.  For  the  education  of  this  power, 
though  it  may  be  accorded  a  place,  can  claim  at  best  but  a 
very  small  place,  in  the  general  education  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  in  truth  to  be  considered  education  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  at  all.  For  real  education  is  always  educa¬ 
tion  in  some  particular  subject  of  study,  and  implies  that  the 
subject  studied  has  been  so  mastered  as  to  have  become  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  mind.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be 
said  to  be  educated  in  a  subject,  who  has  merely  crammed  it 
for  the  uses  of  an  examination  or  for  any  other  temporary 
purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of  all 
this  upon  the  educational  life  of  the  present  day.  One  fea¬ 
ture,  indeed,  will  be  naturally  suggested  ;  that  is  the  prominent 
position  and  frequent  recurrence  of  examinations  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  methods.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that 
examination  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  that  it  does 
not  form  a  legitimate  stimulant  of  intellectual  effort.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  its  dangerous  tendency  to  substitute 
the  temporary  cramming  of  a  subject  for  that  permanent 
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mastering  which  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called  education.  Pre¬ 
cautions  against  this  tendency  may  become  all  the  more 
earnest  and  intelligent,  if  an  analysis  of  the  real  nature  of 
cramming  reveals  more  clearly  its  futility  as  an  effort  to  gain 
that  real  knowledge  at  which  education  aims.  If  we  could 
conceive  cramming  to  become  the  habitual  process  of  any 
man’s  intellectual  life,  he  would  be  doomed  to  stand  by  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  not  like  Newton  to  pick  up 
a  precious  pebble  here  and  there,  but  to  play  the  hopeless 
part  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by  trying  to  gather  its  waters 
in  a  sieve. 


J.  Clark  Murray 

McGill  University, 

Montreal,  Canada 


THE  “  HARVARD  REPORT  ”  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

The  popularly  so  called  Harvard  Rcporf^  on  the  teaching  of 
English  did  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  emanate  from  the 
college  faculty.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  approved  either  the  spirit  of  the  report  or  the  means  by 
which  the  materials  for  it  were  procured.  It  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  assumed  that  the  Harvard  teachers  of  English  would 
have  preferred  to  communicate  with  the  preparatory  schools 
in  a  manner  more  consonant  with  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
university. 

School  inspection  is  notably  laborious  and  difficult.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  a  corps  of  ten  persons  barely  suffices  to  find  out  and  report 
w'hat  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  President  Eliot  uses  emphatic 
language  to  convey  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
j  what  goes  on  in  a  grammar  school  almost  under  his  own  eye. 

I  But  President  Eliot  pushed  his  researches  along  legitimate 
I  lines,  noting  details  and  co-ordinating  data,  aiming  to  evolve  a 
just  presentation  of  the  very  complex  entity  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  examine.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
marshal  grammar  school  pupils,  or  high  school  pupils  recently 
I  promoted  from  grammar  schools,  as  authorities  whose  statc- 
i  ments  would  instruct  the  educational  public. 

The  lithographed  facsimiles  of  students’  written  accounts  of 
their  secondary  instruction  in  English  were  intended  to  interest 

'  Re]iort  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric — Messrs.  Adams,  God- 
kin,  and  Quincy — to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
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both  by  their  matter  and  by  their  manner.  Making  all  due  their  s 

allowance  for  obvious  animus  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,—  Englii 

a  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  clearly  felt  censorious  spirit  of  dates 

the  whole  proceeding, — it  remains  evident  that  the  teaching  of  course 

English  in  the  schools  where  some  of  the  examinees  had  had  natior 

their  training  had  not  been  impressive  either  by  its  quantity  or  duty, 

by  its  quality.  And  the  report  may  have  good  results  for  the  some 

schools  if  it  tends  to  lift  English  to  a  place  of  greater  impor-  fetich 

tance  in  the  programme  of  studies  and  to  enable  school  author!-  its  ini 

ties  to  overcome  ancient  prejudices  in  favor  of  Greek  and  Latin  advan 

as  the  great  staples  of  preparation  for  a  college  course.  to  acc 

But  the  revelations  which  the  report  makes  of  discreditably  obser 

bad  English  written  by  college  students  are  by  no  means  to  from 

be  accepted  solely  as  an  indictment  against  the  preparatory  yet,  c 

schools.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  these  young  men,  on  this  wayw 

occasion,  did  their  best  and  showed  their  training.  It  is  has  s( 

obvious  that  they  were  not  stimulated  by  their  environment,  judici 

and  by  the  atmosphere  at  that  moment,  to  tell  pleasing  tales  of  prom 

their  school  days  and  to  hand  in  papers  that  should  do  honor  nate 

to  their  old  teachers.  The  lithographic  art  seems,  in  some  of  natur 

these  cases,  to  have  lent  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  mere  lege  I 

extravagances  and  eccentricities.  College  authorities  usually  door, 

allow  students’  freaks  to  pass  unhindered  into  oblivion.  The  whol 

freak  element  is  discernible  in  some  of  these  papers,  which,  |  clear 
therefore,  impugn  the  college  discipline  rather  than  the  ante-  |  work 
cedent  school  training  in  English.  I  Or 


One  who  teaches  English,  though  neither  in  college  nor  in  y  this 
preparatory  school,  finds  occasion  in  these  unpleasant  facsimiles  I  usek 

to  query  whether  the  young  gentlemen  whose  work  is  thus  put  1  incrc 

on  exhibition  had  been  accustomed,  during  their  connection  J  rnou 

with  the  college,  to  hear  the  preparatory  schools  disparaged  by  I  warr 

their  instructors.  The  symptoms  revealed  in  the  lithographs  tific 

inevitably  suggest  such  a  diagnosis.  Teachers  in  all  grades  are  youi 

too  prone  to  find  fault,  in  the  hearing  of  their  pupils,  with  the  ^  and 

schools  from  which  the  pupils  came.  The  disease  is  common:  1  ing 

but  it  would  be  gratifying  to  think  of  the  highest  institutions  Eng 

as  setting  a  good  example  in*this  respect.  "1  SI 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  for  the  educational  world  to  draw  J  of  F 

from  the  Harvard  Report  is  the  revelation  it  makes  of  the  utter  I  this 

weakness  of  our  system  of  entrance  examinations  either  as  a  I  troi 

safeguard  or  as  a  stimulus.  The  strangest  feature  of  the  case  1  wor 

of  these  young  men  is  that  they  had  been  successfully  fitted  in  H  dire 
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their  schools  to  pass  an  examination.  The  schools  had  taught 
English  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in  quality  to  get  their  candi- 
dates  in,  and  so  had  every  reason  to  consider  their  English 
course  sound.  Schools  that  get  their  boys  through  the  exami¬ 
nations  have  always  been  considered  to  have  done  their  whole 
duty.  Every  event,  no  matter  how  untoward  it  may  appear  in 
some  aspects,  that  tends  to  break  down  the  old  examination 
fetich,  should  be  welcomed  as  being,  so  far  forth,  happy  in 
its  influence  on  the  schools.  Very  many  colleges  have  now 
advanced  so  far  as  to  examine  schools  rather  than  pupils,  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  preparatory  teachers  by  direct 
observation  at  repeated  visits  rather  than  by  accounts  solicited 
from  boys.  If  the  college  knows  and  trusts  the  school,  and 
yet,  on  some  occasion,  finds  lapse  of  ambition,  or  any  sort  of 
waywardness  or  caprice  in  the  young  men  whom  the  school 
has  sent,  it  will  apply  itself  to  the  correction  of  the  trouble  in 
judicious  ways,  known  to  wise  teachers;  but  it  surely  will  not 
promulgate  facsimiles  of  defective  work  done  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  men.  Curiosity  about  school  methods  is  most 
natural  and  legitimate  in  college  instructors.  The  Western  col¬ 
lege  frankly  confesses  this  curiosity,  knocks  at  the  schoolroom 
door,  and  makes  its  deliberate  inspection.  The  excellence  and 
wholesomeness  of  this  procedure  has  at  no  time  appeared  more 
clearly  than  since  the  Harvard  facsimiles  were  given  to  the 
world. 

One  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wide  publication  of 
this  report  will  be  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  adoption  of 
useless  books  relating  to  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  the 
increased  employment  of  formal  methods  that  will  impose  enor¬ 
mous  labor  without  practical  results.  The  prohibitions  and  the 
warnings  in  the  rhetorics  constitute,  it  may  be,  a  body  of  scien¬ 
tific  doctrine,  but  are  an  inert  mass,  repressive  as  an  incubus,  to 
young  learners.  To  crowd  upon  youth  more  crude  rhetoric 
and  more  manufacturing  of  formal,  academic  themes  accord¬ 
ing  to  anybody’s  rules  would  be  to  inflict  disaster  on  secondary 
English  teaching. 

Should,  however,  the  report  prompt  a  revision  of  the  methods 
of  English  teaching,  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  more  hours  to 
this  subject,  it  may  prove  to  have  done  great  good.  The 
trouble  in  the  schools  is  not  that  the  English  teachers  do  not 
work  hard  enough,  but  that  their  work,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
directed  method,  is  largely  unfruitful  to  begin  with,  and  that 
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whatever  positive  results  it  might  achieve  are  in  great  measure 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  other  teachers.  It  needs  to  be  per¬ 
petually  reiterated  that  every  teacher  who  neglects  pupils’  Eng- 
lish  opposes  the  English  teacher.  Every  teacher,  and  especially 
every  teacher  of  language,  has  an  opportunity  to  do  harm  to 
the  pupils’  English  ;  and  by  ancient  tradition  in  our  preparatory 
schools  every  teacher  has  been  wont  to  avail  himself  of  his 
opportunity. 

Samuel  Tiiurber 


Girls’  High  School, 

Boston 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE 
Accredited  Schools  in  California 

About  a  decade  ago  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  accrediting  high 
schools.  It  was  not  an  invention  of  their  own.  The  plan  had 
been  tried  elsewhere,  and  was  known  among  us  as  the  Mich¬ 
igan  plan.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  its  adoption 
here.  It  was  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the 
proper  standard  of  admission.  If  students  were  really  pre- 
jiared  for  a  college  course  why  should  they  not  show  it  by  1 
satisfactory  tests?  I 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  were  such  as  these:  It 
has  been  tried  elsewhere  with  good  results.  No  unworthy 
school  need  be  accredited ;  the  whole  matter  is  in  our  hands, 
and  we  have  only  to  do  our  duty  to  secure  a  high  and  uniform 
standard.  It  lifts  a  burden  from  candidates  for  admission, 
who  have  oftentimes  an  unaccountable  dread  of  entrance 
examinations.  The  chief  thing  is  not  to  get  into  college,  but 
to  stay  in.  Let  there  be  a  wide  door  for  admission,  and  an 
always  open  door  for  egress.  Let  the  accredited  school  be 
judged,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  by  the  college  work  of  its 
graduates.  A  school  diploma  is  not  to  be  sufficient  of  itself;  | 
we  will  have  in  addition  the  personal  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  the  school.  With  such  safeguards  there  is  no 
danger  of  lowering  the  standard.  ^ 

More  important  even  than  these  considerations  is  the  [ 
opportunity  to  bring  the  high  schools  into  closer  relations 
with  the  university.  Accrediting  implies  examining,  counsel-  > 
ing,  and  encouraging.  If  this  is  well  and  faithfully  done,  ■ 
teachers  will  learn  what  the  university  asks  of  them,  what 
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other  teachers  are  doing  in  other  schools,  what  deficiencies  are 
disclosed  in  their  own.  They  will  be  ambitious  to  have  their 
own  schools  among  the  best.  There  will  be  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  uniform  standard. 

Naturally  enough  such  considerations  prevailed,  and  the 
accrediting  policy  was  adopted  by  the  faculty.  The  regents 
indorsed  this  action,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1884,  made  a 
regulation  covering  the  necessary  points.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  university  faculty  has  proceeded  on  the  lines  then 
laid  down,  which  have  been  somewhat  modified  according  to 
the  results  of  experience. 

Our  system  of  accrediting  seems  to  us  more  thorough,  more 
effective,  more  sure  of  good  results  than  any  other  which  has 
been  adopted  in  our  American  colleges.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  general  impression  gained  by  one  or  two  professors  in 
a  brief  visit  to  the  school.  To  every  school  we  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  leading  department  of  preparatory  study : 
English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  classics.  The  exam¬ 
iner  spends  considerable  time  in  the  class  room,  and  himself 
tests  the  pupils’  progress.  These  examinations  are  repeated 
yearly,  although  a  department  doing  very  good  work,  and 
retaining  its  teachers,  may  be  accepted  another  year  on  the 
strength  of  its  previous  record.  As  preliminary  to  the  yearly 
examinations,  the  school  sends  us  specimen  papers  showing 
the  style  of  its  work.  The  school  accredited  is  dependent  for 
its  good  standing  also  on  the  record  of  its  recommended 
graduates.  This  may  not  do  justice  in  all  cases  to  the  school, 
as  the  new-fledged  freshman  may  “fall  from  grace’’  in  his 
studies;  but  the  faculty  can  easily  judge  where  the  trouble 
lies.  These  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  our  system — thorough 
annual  examination  of  the  schools,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
post-entrance  work. 

At  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  largest  high  schools  made 
application  for  accrediting.  They  led  the  way  for  others,  but 
there  was  no  rush  toward  affiliation.  Some  principals  were 
I  deterred  from  applying  because  of  a  weak  spot  in  their  armor. 
'  If  they  wished  accrediting  for  a  given  course  the  preparation 
1  for  that  course  might  be  imperfect  at  some  one  point;  for 
I  example,  in  the  higher  English.  In  a  few  years  the  faculty 
modified  the  system  by  allowing  exceptions  in  the  accredited 
courses.  If  good  work  was  done  in  all  the  studies  save  one, 
or  even  two,  the  school  could  be  accredited  for  its  really 
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deserving  work.  A  further  modification  bears  on  the  personal 
recommendations  given  by  the  principals.  A  student  can  be 
recommended  with  exceptions.  Every  applicant  must  gain  a 
school  diploma,  and  be  individually  recommended;  but  in 
some  less  satisfactory  study  the  principal  may  leave  him  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination. 

With  these  modifications  our  system  has  found  increasing 
favor  with  the  schools.  Some  of  the  best  private  schools  have 
been  received  on  the  same  footing.  These  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  examiners’  visits;  for  all  public  schools,  the  university 
defrays  the  cost.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  accredited 
schools  have  not  tried  to  meet  at  once  all  the  college  courses 
of  the  university,  the  failure  to  connect  being  oftenest  on  the 
side  of  Greek  for  the  classical  course. 

During  the  past  four  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  accrediting  system.  In  1888  there  were  but  six 
accredited  schools,  and  but  two  others  preparing  their  gradu¬ 
ates  for  the  university.  In  1892  our  list  included  twenty-four 
public  and  seven  private  schools.  At  least  a  dozen  other  high 
schools  are  expecting  soon  to  be  accredited. 

Our  gain  in  numbers  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  this  closer 
connection  with  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  these  last  years,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  new 
and  flourishing  Stanford  University.  But  still  more  marked 
is  the  effect  of  the  accrediting  system  on  the  schools.  Their 
tone  has  improved,  and  their  standard  has  been  greatly 
raised.  They  have  a  uniformity  of  aim  which  was  wanting 
before.  The  less  advanced  schools  are  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  more  advanced.  Our  State  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  a  scattered  population,  but  already  the  secondary 
schools  are  well  in  touch  with  each  other.  Most  of  them 
would  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  unifying  influence 
of  their  relations  with  the  university. 

Similar  relations  have  been  established,  informally,  with 
many  school  centers  where  high  schools  are  lacking;  and  this 
result  is  closely  connected  with  the  accrediting  system.  Our 
visiting  professors  have  done  much  valuable  work  of  an  indi¬ 
rect  character.  Without  obtruding  advice  they  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  teachers,  superintendents,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  school-loving  citizens,  and  have  done  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  organization  of  new  high  schools. 
The  State  Constitution  unfortunately  made  no  provision  for 
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high  schools ;  it  cared  for  the  grammar  schools  and  for  the 
university,  but  left  a  chasm  between.  Recent  legislation  has 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  to  be  organized 
and  supported  by  local  procedure.  This  legislation  is  already 
bearing  much  good  fruit.  The  university  has  done  its  share 
in  promoting  this  action. 

VVe  are  well  satisfied  with  our  accrediting  system.  It  is 
somewhat  burdensome  to  the  professors,  who  fill  up  parts  of 
vacations  and  odd  bits  of  weeks  in  making  the  necessary  tours. 
It  is  rather  expensive  for  the  university  to  send  so  large  a 
delegation  every  year  up  and  down  our  scattered  towns.  But 
we  all  agree  that  the  labor  and  the  cost  are  well  repaid.  As 
the  schools  gain  in  age  and  stability,  the  visitors  need  not  go 
so  often  to  the  larger  places.  But  new  schools  are  all  the 
while  claiming  the  same  investigation  and  care  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  older  ones.  Our  accrediting  work  will 
not  be  easy  for  some  decades  to  come.  We  cannot  trust  to 
written  exercises  alone,  although  they  are  a  part  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  We  must  see  the  teachers  in  their  class  rooms,  and  be 
able  to  give  personal  advice  and  encouragement.  We  must 
drop  in  at  places  from  which  no  application  has  come  to  aid 
in  preparing  the  way  for  higher  work.  We  distribute  a 
High  School  Circular  explaining  our  system  of  accrediting, 
citing  the  acts  of  the  legislature  relating  to  high  schools,  and 
furnishing  specimens  of  a  high  school  curriculum  for  a  three 
years’  course  or  a  four  years’  course.  Schools  wishing  to  be 
accredited  send  us  their  own  schedules  of  study. 

The  November  number  of  School  and  College  contains 
an  account  of  a  conference  of  teachers  in  New  England  at 
which  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
I  as  to  the  facts  asserted  of  the  accrediting  system  in  certain 
New  England  colleges,  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Middle  West. 

■  But  if  the  statements  were  held  to  include  California,  I  enter 
a  demurrer.  The  inspection  is  not  “at  set  times”  (p.  524), 
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with  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  work  up  a  special  display. 
Our  professors  are  not  aware  of  any  undue  sympathy  (p.  529) 
warping  their  judgment  of  a  teacher’s  work.  They  are  sure 
that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  accredited  schools  do  not 
“dare  to  be  lazier”  (p.  531)  on  account  of  the  accrediting.  I 
^  read  with  astonishment  the  statement  once  and  again  made 
■  (PP-  559.  561)  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  principal  to  refuse  recom- 
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such  danger  in  this  young  State.  President  Eliot  must  have 
been  misreported  (p.  564)  as  saying  that  in  California  “each 
school  is  visited  but  once  in  three  years,  and  at  best  by  but 
one  or  two  examiners  for  a  day.”  He  was  with  us  less  than 
a  year  ago,  and  received  very  different  information,  in  more 
than  one  conversation. 

I  cannot  understand  what  was  said  in  that  conference  as 
to  “the  educative  effect  of  examinations.”  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  where  accrediting  comes  in,  all  exam¬ 
ining  must  go  out.  That  is  certainly  a  misapprehension. 
Examinations  must  still  be  held  for  applicants  who  are  not 
recommended.  Our  examination  papers  are  just  as  strict,  just 
as  “educative,”  as  they  would  be  if  there  were  no  accrediting. 

If  other  institutions  have  too  loose  a  system  of  high  school 
affiliation  they  should  be  called  on  to  reform  their  methods. 
But  the  rapid  and  wide  adoption  of  the  central  idea  of  the 
system  shows  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  alike  of  school  and 
college.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  has  already  reached  New 
England.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  Harvard,  “the  mother 
of  us  all,”  should  become  willing  not  only  to  give  advice  sub 
rosa,  but  to  name  openly  the  schools  which  fully  meet  her 
requirements,  and  accept  their  judgment  of  individual  fitness 
for  her  college  studies. 

Martin  Kellogg 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Girls’  Latin  School,  Boston 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  my  school  go,  in  about  equal  num¬ 
bers,  to  four  different  colleges:  Smith  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Boston  University,  and  the  Harvard  “Annex.”  To 
the  first  three  they  are  admitted  by  certificate,  and  to  the 
last  by  examination.  The  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Harvard  “Annex”  are  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  As  these  examinations 
are  held  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year’s 
work,  when  the  pupils  are  tired  and  in  need  of  rest,  and  as, 
moreover,  for  physiological  reasons,  there  is  serious  risk  in 
requiring  young  women  to  undergo,  at  a  fixed  date,  the  strain 
of  a  severe  examination  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  I  am 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  three-fourths 
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of  my  pupils  to  college  by  certificate.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  natural  and  efficient  means  of  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainment  and  of  acquired  power  as  a  foundation 
for  collegiate  work,  I  -am  glad  to  have  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  admitted  to  college  by  examination.  The  two  systems 
work  well  together. 

The  fact  that  one-fourth  of  my  pupils  will  seek  admission  at 
the  Harvard  “Annex,”  where  a  rigid  entrance  examination  is 
required,  carries  with  it  two  important  consequences:  (i)  The 
school  authorities,  who  have  established  the  Girls’  Latin 
School  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  to  girls  adequate 
preparation  for  collegiate  work  in  institutions  of  the  first  rank, 
have  based  the  school  course  of  study  on  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  have  instituted  a  final 
diploma  examination  that  confroms  closely  to  the  Harvard 
entrance  examination  as  a  test  of  fitness  to  graduate  from  the 
school.  (2)  As  the  course  of  study  and  the  standard  fixed  for 
graduation  are  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  referred  to,  the  colleges  which  admit  my  pupils  by 
certificate  have  precisely  the  same  guarantee  of  fitness  in  the 
case  of  the  students  whom  they  accept  that  the  Harvard 
“Annex”  exacts  through  its  entrance  examination.  In  other 
words,  the  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college  is  but¬ 
tressed  by  the  examination  system. 

This  fact,  that  the  examination  system  is  maintained  side 
by  side  with  the  certificate  system  in  New  England,  and  that 
the  latter  is  buttressed  by  the  former,  has  often  been  ignored 
in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  But  so  long  as  Harvard  and  Yale, 
— the  two  oldest  and  strongest  New  England  colleges — refuse 
to  admit  students  by  certificate,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  entrance 
examination  as  a  test  of  qualification  for  their  courses  of 
study,  so  long  will  the  colleges  which  admit  students  by  cer¬ 
tificate  continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem,  and  so  long,  too,  will  it  be  impossible  for  the  presidents 
of  colleges  adopting  the  certificate  system  to  determine  by 
their  individual  experience  to  what  extent  that  system,  if  left 
unsupported,  would  lower  the  standard  of  collegiate  work.  I 
do  not  question  the  correctness  of  what  President  Gates  says 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Review  about  the  results  of 
the  carefully  guarded  certificate  system  in  operation  at 
Amherst  College ;  I  trust,  moreover,  that  there  is  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  there  would  still  continue  to  be  many  prepara- 
tory  schools  “capable  of  doing  thoroughly  good  work,”  if 
college  entrance  examinations  were  abolished  altogether;  but 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  entrance  examinations 
were  wholly  abolished,  and  admission  by  certificate  were  uni- 
versally  substituted  in  their  place,  the  certificate  system  would 
be  speedily  and  completely  discredited. 

Again,  the  influence  of  the  college  entrance  examinations 
on  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  should  be  far  from  admit¬ 
ting  that  all  the  suggestions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
improvement  of  secondary  instruction  have  emanated  from 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Some  of  them  have,  and  some 
of  them  have  not.  But  whatever  the  source  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
in  these  schools  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  this  much 
at  least  is  certain :  that  these  improvements  have  been  faith¬ 
fully  reflected  in  the  examinations  set  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  that  only  when  they  have  been  so  reflected  have 
they  become  widely  prevalent. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  entrance  examinations  set  in 
Latin  and  geometry  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Harvard  College 
with  those  set  within  the  past  few  years  at  the  same  institu¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  candidates  were  tested  in  Latin  by 
means  of  passages  taken  from  prescribed  works  of  prescribed 
authors,  which  had  been  carefully  read  and  reviewed  in  the 
preparatory  school ;  now  they  are  tested  on  passages  which 
they  have  never  seen.  Then  they  were  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  theorems  which  they  had  learned  from  a  text¬ 
book;  now  they  are  confronted  with  original  theorems  to  be 
demonstrated  at  sight.  A  generation  ago  the  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  was  largely  a  test  of  memory ;  now  it  is  largely  a  test 
of  acquired  power.  Within  the  same  period  a  corresponding 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  secondary 
schools;  plane  geometry,  for  example,  is  taught  in  some 
schools  in  this  neighborhood  entirely  without  text-book. 
This  change  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  independently  of  the  questions  set  at  college 
entrance  examinations,  for  these  examinations  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  educational  forces  at  work  among  us;  but  the 
coercive  power  of  these  examinations  makes  them  an  espe¬ 
cially  potent  educational  force.  We  may  hear  at  educational 
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conventions  or  read  in  educational  publications  convincing 
expositions  of  educational  theory,  and  may  afterward  put  the 
principles  involved  into  practice  or  not,  according  as  we  are 
dominated  by  zeal  for  reform  or  by  indolent  love  of  ease;  but 
when  our  pupils  are  refused  admission  to  college  because  of 
our  pedagogical  inertness  so  that  our  professional  standing  is 
imperiled,  then  responsiveness  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age  is  no  longer  optional,  but  mandatory. 

John  Tetlow 

Girls’  Latin  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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REVIEWS 

General  Method — By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.  Bloomington,  Ill,: 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1893.  Price  75  cents. 

We  have  in  English  plenty  of  easy  books  on  education  that 
are  not  scientific,  and  we  have  scientific  books  that  are  not 
easy ;  but  we  have  few  that  are  at  once  easy  and  scientific. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McMurry ’s  little  volume  comes  as  near  to  this 
desirable  combination  as  anything  before  the  teacher  to-day. 
The  title  General  Method,  however,  gives  one  but  little  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Instead  of  being  a  treatise 
on  method  merely,  it  is  in  reality  an  introduction  of  a  very 
simple  and  concrete  kind  to  the  whole  Herbartian  system  of 
pedagogics.  It  is,  however,  a  refined  and  thoroughly  anglicized 
view  of  that  system. 

The  opening  chapter  is  on  the  chief  aim  of  education,  which 
is  made  to  consist  of  the  formation  of  moral  character.  Yet 
the  conception  of  the  psychology  of  moral  training  and  of 
the  means  to  be  utilized  is  quite  apart  from  the  current  ideas 
on  these  subjects.  Instead  of  confining  moral  education  to  the 
inculcation  of  maxims  and  the  exercise  of  authority,  this  book 
claims  that  the  very  subject  matter  of  daily  instruction  can  be 
made  an  indispensable  factor  in  such  training.  Not  only  is  this 
claim  made,  but  the  remainder  of  the  book  endeavors  to  show 
how  the  work  can  actually  be  done.  On  page  12  we  read,  “  It 
will  be  especially  our  purpose  to  show  how  school  instruction 
can  be  brought  into  the  direct  service  of  character  building. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  most  teachers  are  skeptical.”  The 
latter  statement  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  since  this  thought 
is  so  novel  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  ever  considered  it  at  all. 

The  second  chapter  discusses  the  relative  value  of  studies, 
and  especially  their  ethical  worth.  As  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  history,  biblical  and  .secular,  and  literature,  being  the 
subjects  that  deal  directly  with  the  actions  and  motives  of 
men,  are  declared  to  have  the  greatest  potency  in  influencing 
character.  The  psychology  that  demands  discipline  of  mind 
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as  something  substantially  independent  of  useful  knowledge  is 
!  condemned,  and  formal  culture  pronounced  a  myth.  If  one 
may  venture  to  sum  up  the  two  views  in  a  maxim,  one  might 
say :  The  old  view  has  for  its  motto  discipline  atid  knowledge, 
I  while  the  new  declares  for  discipline  through  knowledge.  The 
*  difference  is  an  important  one.  In  this  chapter  is  found  also 
an  admirable  plea  for  natural  science  in  elementary  schools, 
together  with  many  hints  as  to  how  it  can  be  usefully  taught. 

There  is  no  topic  in  educational  psychology  and  practice  that 
the  Herbartian  dwells  upon  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that 
of  direct  interest  in  school  study.  It  is  to  him  the  Aladdin’s 
lamp  which,  well  rubbed,  will  conjure  up  all  the  good  genii  of 
the  child.  Thus  we  read  on  page  54:  “The  interest  that  is 
awakened  in  a  subject  because  of  its  innate  attractiveness  leaves 
incentives  which  may  ripen  sooner  or  later  into  action.  The 
higher  kind  of  interest  is  direct,  intrinsic  ;  not  simply  receptive, 
but  active  and  progressive.  In  knowledge  acquired  it  finds 
j  only  incentives  to  further  acquisition.  It  is  life-giving,  and  is 
I  prompted  by  the  objects  themselves,  jaist  as  the  interest  of  boys 
is  awakened  by  deeds  of  adventure  and  daring,  or  by  a  journey 
;  into  the  woods.”  One  does  not  miss  the  traditional  si.xfoUl 
'  classification  common  to  the  Herbartians,  which,  though  a  good 
'  enough  division  to  make,  grows  a  trifle  tiresome  when  found 
everywhere. 

[Chapter  IV  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  book. 

for  it  grapples  with  the  most  difficult  educational  problem  that 
I  Ziller  proposed,  that,  namely,  of  concentration  or  co-ordination 
.  of  studies.  He  adopted  bodily  and  without  reservation  the 
[  somewhat  poetic  dictum  that  the  child  in  his  development 

I  lives  through  e.xactly  the  same  epochs  of  grow'th  that  the  race 

has  experienced  in  its  evolution  from  primitive  stages  of  civi- 
I  lization.  This  being  granted,  it  follows  that  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  should  at  each  advancing  step  be  drawn  from  the 
corresponding  stage  in  the  culture  of  the  race.  Only  in  this 
j  way,  thought  Ziller,  can  the  child  make  the  surest  and  most 
^  rapid  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  race  experience  and  knowl- 
I  edge.  Ziller  got  along  very  well  with  his  scheme  as  long  as 
^  i  he  confined  this  principle  to  religion  and  history,  but  he  broke 
1 1  down  when  he  came  to  nature  studies,  since  here  the  historical 
path  has  been  from  error  to  truth.  The  main  effort  at  co-ordi¬ 
nation  in  the  latter  group  is  made  in  trying  to  associate  the 
studies  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  two  subjects  that  yield  to 
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the  historical  treatment.  Mr.  McMurry’s  effort  here  is  espe- 
cially  interesting  in  that  he  gives  his  idea  of  how  our  American 
history  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  epochs  of  culture. 
On  page  96  he  says :  “  There  is  little  in  our  history  to  appeal 
to  children  below  the  fourth  grade,  that  is,  below  ten  years; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade,  our  American  his¬ 
tory  is  rich  in  moral-educative  materials  of  the  best  quality  and 
suited  to  children.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  four  principal 
epochs:  I.  The  age  of  pioneers,  the  ocean  navigators  like 
Columbus,  Drake,  and  Magellan,  and  the  explorers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  like  Smith,  Champlain,  La  Salle,  and  Fremont.  2.  The 
period  of  settlements,  of  colonial  history,  and  of  French  and 
Indian  wars.  3.  The  Revolution  and  life  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  4.  Self- 
government  under  the  Union,  and  the  growth  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  federal  idea.”  Then  follows  a  statement  of  what 
pioneer  stories  may  well  be  taught  in  the  classes.  It  is  hinted 
that  literature  will  perform  a  valuable  function  in  this  moral- 
educative  training,  but  nowhere  is  the  topic  adequately  treated. 
Indeed,  if  an  American  attempts  to  carry  out  the  Herbartian 
])lan  under  our  conditions,  literature  is  forced  to  play  a  very 
important  role,  since  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  put  in  the  place 
of  Bible  history,  of  which  the  .Germans  make  so  much. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  apperception,  induction,  and  the 
formal  steps  of  instruction.  The  last  chapter  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  book,  being  a  skeleton  on  which  one  can 
find  but  little  flesh. 

When  this  volume  is  thoroughly  revised,  and  is  published  in 
more  presentable  form,  it  will  be  one  of  our  most  useful  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises  on  education. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

.SWARTIIMORE  COLLEGE 

Handbook  of  School-Gymnastics  of  the  Swedish  System.  With  100  con¬ 
secutive  tables  of  exercises  and  an  appendix  of  classified  lists  of  movements.— 
By  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.,  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Insti¬ 
tute,  Sweden.  Boston  ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  i8g2,  pp.  192. 

Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  An  eclectic  system  of  exercises, 
including  the  Delsartean  principles  of  execution  and  expression. — By  R. 
Anna  Morris,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture  and  Reading,  Des 
Moines,  la.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  1892,  pp.  192. 

These  two  recent  publications  on  the  subject  of  physical 
training  are  worthy  of  special  notice:  first,  because  both 
purport  to  contain  systems  adapted  to  public  school  use;  and 
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secondly,  because  each  one  illustrates  fairly  well  the  way  in 
which  a  certain  so-called  “school”  of  physical  training  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject.  The  Handbook  of  Gymnastics  by  Baron 
Posse  represents,  possibly,  the  best  that  the  Swedish  system 
has  to  offer  to  our  elementary  schools.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
teacher  who  understands  better  than  many  of  his  countrymen 
American  taste  and  American  ideas  about  the  subject.  The 
book  by  Miss  Morris  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  varied, 
progressive,  and  practical  set  of  exercises,  adapted  to  all  the 
school  grades  from  the  primary  upward,  according  to  the 
eclectic  theory.  The  two  books  agree  in  aim,  but  differ 
decidedly  in  method.  It  is  unfair,  perhaps,  to  judge  them  by 
the  same  standard.  Compared  simply  as  carefully  elaborated 
and  completed  systems  of  physical  training  in  the  abstract, 
one  might  lose  the  favor  which  it  would  possibly  regain  when 
viewed  from  some  other  standpoint,  such  as  practicability, 
utility,  results  under  existing  conditions. 

There  are  really  two  distinct  conditions  to  be  met  by  those 
who  prepare  handbooks  of  gymnastics  for  the  schools  of 
to-day.  One  is  found  in  the  schools  of  our  large  cities  which 
favor  physical  training  and  can  afford  the  time  and  money  to 
experiment  (as  one  may  say)  with  it,  schools  which  are  able 
to  employ  special  teachers  for  the  department,  or  to  pay 
salaries  large  enough  to  enable  their  regular  teachers  to  equip 
themselves,  more  or  less  perfectly,  for  the  work.  For  such 
conditions  Baron  Posse’s  Handbook  seems  admirably  fitted. 
“It  embodies,”  says  its  author,  “the  result  of  five  years’  work, 
and  a  much  longer  period  of  investigation,”  and  is  intended  to 
be  “a  guide  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  who  can  couple  their  individuality  to  that  of  another,  and 
who  are  teachers,  not  imitators.”  I  think  it  to  be  well 
fitted  to  fulfill  this  mission. 

The  volume  consists  really  of  three  parts.  The  first  sixty 
pages  contain  an  exposition,  aided  by  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
drawings,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Swedish  system 
of  gymnastics.  The  next  one  hundred  pages  are  taken  up 
*  with  a  like  number  of  tables  of  exercises,  teach  table  beginning 
with  the  simplest  movements  and  progressing  “from  exercise 
I  to  exercise  in  the  same  lesson,  and  from  the  movements  of  one 
lesson  to  those  of  another,”  while  the  last  thirty  pages  contain 
“classified  lists  of  exercises  for  teachers  who  wish  to  make  out 
their  own  tables.” 
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In  principle  the  system  is  an  educational  system,  the  aim  of 
which  is  “to  develop  the  body  into  a  harmonious  whole  under 
the  perfect  control  of  the  will ;  to  improve  the  functional 
activity  of  the  body ;  and  to  counteract  and  correct  tendencies 
to  abnormal  development,  especially  those  resulting  from  the 
artificial  life  of  civilization.”  Some  of  the  fundamental  princi-  ' 
pies  are  that  gymnastic  movements  “must  be  executed  with 
full  volition  in  order  to  produce  the  utmost  effect  toward  phys- 
ical  development” ;  that  “movements  are  chosen  for  physical 
and  physiological  effects — local  or  general;  so  that  only  those 
exercises  are  used  whose  effects  are  needed” ;  that  “exercise 
should  be  taken  in  correct  ‘doses’  with  regular  intervals,  and 
with  a  progression  from  the  easy  and  simple  to  that  which  is 
harder  and  more  complicated.” 

The  author  gives  some  sensible  advice  to  the  teacher,  and  then 
explains  the  different  positions  and  movements  from  which,  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  abbreviations  which  will  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  uninitiated  some  considerable  work  to  master,  the 
‘.‘progressive  tables  of  exercise”  of  the  second  part  are  taken. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  who  has  impartially  | 
examined  the  Swedish  system  can  withhold  commendation.  I 
Exceptions  may  be  fairly  taken  to  certain  principles  involved,  i 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  here  is  presented  a  con-  I 
sistent,  coherent,  and  nicely  graduated  course  of  training,  the  i 
result  of  much  experiment  and  of  much  careful  and  extensive 
study  of  physiological  principles.  It  must  also  be  said  that  it  ■ 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  the  New  England  schools,  I 
where  it  is  at  last  receiving  a  fair  trial.  There  is  little  doubt  • 
that  Baron  Posse’s  book  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  * 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subject.  I 

But  there  is  another  and  far  more  common  condition  to  be  f 
faced  by  the  enthusiast  on  physical  education  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  average  schools  | 
about  the  country — schools  where  there  is  felt  to  be  but  little 
time  or  money  to  invest  in  anything  other  than  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  training;  schools  where  there  are  not  now,  and  cannot 
be  for  some  time,  teachers  who  are  sufficiently  well  trained  to  . 
carry  out  any  elaborate  educative  system  of  physical  culture.  I 
There  is  rarely  a  lack  of  generous  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
the  questions  that  the  teacher  here  has  to  answer  are,  “How  I 
can  I  possibly  equip  myself  for  such  work?  and  how  can  I  then  | 
find  time  for  it  in  my  schedule?” 
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The  answer  to  the  last  question  lies  outside  the  province 
of  any  handbook,  but  the  first  question  may  at  least  be 
j  partially  answered,  and  such  a  book  as  Miss  Morris  has 
produced,  to  my  mind,  will  help  much  to  do  this.  It  has  the 
j  great  merit  of  being  invitingly  simple,  practical,  and,  at  the 
i  same  time,  sensible  and  safe.  In  fact  I  have  seen  no  book  that 
seems  to  meet  the  conditions  in  most  of  our  schools  to-day  so 
well  as  this.  It  is  plainly  the  labor  of  one  who  knows  by  a 
varied  and  actual  experience  just  what  can  be  successfully 
accomplished.  I  do  not  say  that  it  represents  all  that  can  be 
done,  nor  the  best  that  can  be  done.  The  average  school  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  looking  for  that  ideal  as  yet,  but  it  does 
meet  the  demand  for  some  method  which  is  fairly  scientific,  but 
not  elaborate,  safe,  progressive,  interesting,  and  predominat¬ 
ingly  recreat'ive — some  system  which  shall  bear  upon  the  face 
of  it  the  proof  that  it  is  adapted  to  interest  and  develop  the 
children  in  our  common  schools.  It  satisfies  also  another 
desire  for  a  method  of  instruction  which  can  be  learned  without 
too  great  an  expense  of  time  and  money  by  teachers  whose 
instruction  must  mainly  lie,  not  in  the  line  of  physical,  but  of 
intellectual  training.  To  all  such  teachers,  I  feel  assured. 
Miss  Morris’s  book  will  commend  itself.  It  is  excellently 
edited.  Its  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  pro- 
I  ducing  an  unusually  attractive  volume  both  as  to  typogra- 
■  ph}^  paper,  binding,  and  arrangement.  The  cuts  arc  very 

[satisfactory.  All  the  drawings  are  not  equally  good,  the 
inequality  showing  itself  most  where  it  would  naturally  be 
expected,  in  the  posture  drawings,  but  with  so  much  to  com- 
i  mend  one  feels  little  desire  to  take  exceptions  to  slight 
I  blemishes. 

I  But  an  attractive  garb  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the 
I  contents  of  Miss  Morris’s  book.  It  opens  with  a  brief  outline 
of  a  graduated  course  of  exercises  designed  to  extend  through 
eight  grades  of  public  school  instruction,  beginning  with  the 
primary  department  and  ending  in  the  high  school.  This  is 
j  followed  by  a  chapter  on  general  positions  and  drills,  with 
I  suggestions  to  teachers  on  class  exercises,  chest  expansion, 
^  breathing,  standing,  walking,  "harmonic  poise,’’  etc.  Then 
comes  a  description  of  the  relaxing  and  feather  movements  of 

IDelsarte,  which  is  followed  by  some  twenty-five  pages  devoted 
to  the  movements  of  the  graded  course.  These  are  carefully 
explained  and  illustrated.  The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of 
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the  book  is  taken  up  with  marching  exercises,  illustrated 
studies  in  Delsarte  posturing,  and  apparatus  drills  in  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  rings,  dumb-bells,  etc.,  any  one  of  which  can  be 
easily  learned  and  put  to  good  use  in  advanced  classes. 

Part  II,  which  treats  briefly  of  reading  and  declamation, 
seems  to  me  irrelevant,  and  apart  from  the  purpose  of  the  book; 
but  I  would  not  exclude  by  this  criticism  the  selections  of 
music  excellently  adapted  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  which 
occupy  the  body  of  the  volume. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fairly  the  practical  worth  of  any 
physical  exercises  without  trial.  By  this  Miss  Morris’s  system 
must  be  tested.  Its  main  weaknesses  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
facts  that  it  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  exercises  for 
each  grade,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  difference  between 
the  exertion  and  strength  required  to  do  the  movements  in 
the  first  and  last  grades  to  indicate  a  proper  progression  in  the 
exercises.  This  may  be  partially  explained  away  by  the  brief 
time  usually  allowed  in  our  schools  for  gymnastics,  and  also  by 
the  chance  offered  to  substitute  the  other  exercises  and  drills 
found  elsewhere;  nevertheless  one  feels  this  lack  of  complete¬ 
ness  and  progression,  and  it  weakens  the  book,  especially  when 
it  is  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  Baron  Posse,  which 
is  particularly  strong  in  these  respects.  ij 

However,  the  perusal  of  the  two  books  has  given  me  much  i 
satisfaction.  I  can  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  teachers 
interested  in  physical  education.  I  believe,  though,  that  for  « 
practical  use  they  will  be  found  to  give  best  service  when  • 
applied  to  the  different  sets  of  conditions  with  which  I  have 
associated  them  above. 

Charles  H.  Raymond  [ 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  | 


A  New  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World — Size  15  x  21  inches,  containing  521 
pages,  of  which  182  pages  are  maps.  Chicago  and  New  York  :  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.  Price  f30.oo. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  leading  map-makers  of  America.  This  ■ 
new  atlas  is  in  reality  new,  and  not  simply  a  revision  of  their  , 
old  work.  j 

The  maps,  in  point  of  beauty  and  completeness,  exhibit  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  engraver’s  art.  The  volume  con-  ■ 
tains  a  large-scale  map  of  every  country  and  civil  division  in  * 
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the  world,  and  shows  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet, 
every  lake,  river,  and  mountain  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Every  map  is  accompanied  by  a  classified  alphabetical  index, 
giving  the  name  of  every  place,  its  population,  and  by  means 
of  the  marginal  references  on  the  map,  easily  and  instantly 
showing  just  where  on  the  map  it  is  located. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  matter  tells  of  the  soil,  climate, 
productions,  and  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  describe 
its  people,  their  nationality,  their  principal  characteristics  and 
peculiarities,  their  educational  institutions,  religion,  etc.  The 
publishers  have  recognized  the  fact  that  geography  and  history 
must  be  studied  together. 

The  statistical  matter,  illustrated  by  ingeniously  devised 
colored  diagrams,  which  give  life  and  fascination  to  the  figures 
and  statistics,  presents  a  most  valuable  feature. 

The  publishers  have  evidently  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  make  this  atlas  complete  and  reliable.  Such  a 
handbook  of  information  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
educators  in  every  department  of  school  work,  from  the 
country  school  to  the  university. 

E.  H.  C. 


The  Beginner’s  Greek  Book — By  John  Williams  White,  Ph.  D.  (Harv.), 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892,  pp. 

XV,  498. 

Professor  White’s  new  book  differs  from  his  Firs^  Lessons  in 
Greek  in  several  important  respects.  It  is  a  work  complete  in 
itself,  containing  all  the  necessary  grammatical  forms  and 
principles  required  for  its  mastery.  Therefore  the  pupil  will 
not  be  confused  by  seeking,  in  order  to  learn  one  lesson,  many 
references  in  various  parts  of  the  grammar,  nor  will  his  time  be 
lost  by  reseeking  them  for  more  thorough  study  and  review. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  made  much  more  prominent  and  the 
steps  to  that  end  are  taken  with  much  greater  care. 

In  the  seventeenth  lesson  the  author  says,  that  to  read  an 
inflected  language,  such  as  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  three 
things  is  absolutely  necessary:  first,  that  of  words;  second, 
that  of  forms;  third,  that  of  constructions.  While  words, 
forms,  and  constructions  are  of  equal  importance,  and  while  the 
logical  order  accounts  for  the  placing  of  words  first,  the  impor¬ 
tance  given  to  the  study  of  vocabulary  in  this  book  distinguishes 
it  from  the  author’s  previous  work  and  largely  also  from  other 
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books  of  the  same  class.  It  seems  that  the  result  of  much  of 
our  work  in  the  past  has  been  that  forms  have  been  well  mas¬ 
tered,  constructions  fairly  so,  and  the  words  left  largely  in  the 
lexicon  to  be  sought  and  resought  as  occasion  required. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  study  in  detail  the  author’s  plan  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  For  eleven  lessons,  beginning 
with  the  fifth,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  words, 
giving  an  average  of  fifteen  to  a  lesson,  though  some  lessons 
have  more  than  twenty.  If  these  early  lessons  require  gener¬ 
ally  two  recitation  hours  each,  an  average  of  but  from  eight  to 
ten  may  be  secured.  Whether  the  author  has  so  arranged  his 
exercises  that  the  words  at  first  are  frequently  repeated  and 
then  recalled  occasionally  when  beginning  to  fade  from  the 
mind,  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  class  room  alone  can  prove. 
No  elementary  text-book  has  yet  gone  too  far  in  care  in  this 
direction.  The  vocabularies  of  these  eleven  lessons  are  placed 
before  the  exercises,  so  that  they  may  be  learned  first.  It 
seems  an  unnecessary  irregularity  that  eight  words,  used  and 
explained  in  the  exercises,  should  not  appear  in  the  special 
vocabularies,  which  must  be  continually  used  for  rapid  reviews. 
The  sixteenth  lesson  contains  a  list  of  all  the  words  that  have 
occurred  in  the  previous  lessons,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  drill.  Here,  as  an  aid  to  mastering  vocabulary,  the 
author  explains  the  grouping  of  Greek  words.  From  this 
point  to  the  fifty-third  lesson  the  special  vocabulary  follows 
the  exercise,  and  the  pupil  is  not  expected  to  use  it,  except  for 
after-study,  unless  the  affinity  of  words  and  the  connection  of 
the  context  fail  to  give  him  the  meaning.  At  intervals  these 
new  words  are  gathered  into  four  other  special  lists,  in  which 
related  words  are  designated.  With  the  fifty-fourth  lesson  the 
pupil  has  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  words, 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which  are  marked  as  related  in 
form  and  meaning  to  other  given  words.  As  the  entire  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  some  elementary  Greek  books  is  less  than  this  number, 
when  the  pupils  are  expected  to  read  a  Greek  author  it  is 
certain  that  with  this  broad  foundation  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  ought  now  to  be  rapid.  To  accomplish  this  there 
follow  two  lessons  on  the  formation  of  words  and  then  in  the 
subsequent  lessons  forty  groups  of  kindred  words,  with  each 
group  derived  from  some  single  root.  These  groups  in  some 
instances  seem  very  large,  but  the  pupil’s  mastery  of  the  force 
of  the  endings,  his  acquired  facility  in  the  learning  of  vocabu- 
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laries,  and  the  necessary  repetition  of  words  from  the  earlier 
lists  ought  to  lighten  the  work  considerably.  The  study  of 
kindred  words  in  English  and  Latin  is  also  employed  as  a  help. 
With  this  preparation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Greek-English  vocabulary  at  the  close  of  the  book  contains 
more  than  two  thousand  words.  Here,  as  in  the  First  Lessons, 
still  further  aids  are  introduced  by  marks  indicating  the 
relation  of  many  derived  words  to  their  neighboring  primitives. 

The  matter  of  form  is  presented  by  paradigms  in  easy  steps, 
alternating  substantive  with  verb  and  following  the  order  of 
declension  with  the  former  and  mood  rather  than  tense  with 
the  latter.  By  this  course  of  deferring  the  subjunctive  until 
the  indicative  has  been  slowly  given  in  every  tense  and  voice, 
comparatively  few  difficulties  are  presented  at  the  same  time. 
The  forms  are  given  with  great  thoroughness  and  end  with  ten 
pages  of  verb  inflection  for  review  and  reference. 

While  the  order  of  the  presentation  of  form  determines 
largely  the  order  of  the  growth  of  vocabulary,  it  also  modifies 
directly  the  plan  of  presenting  constructions.  The  simple  and 
gradual  advances  in  inflection  make  the  advance  in  syntax  easy. 
The  constructions  used  at  first  are  those  common  to  Greek  and 
English  or  Latin,  while  new  rules  peculiar  to  the  Greek  are 
gained  inductively  from  their  use  in  Greek  sentences.  The 
principles  of  construction  found  in  this  way  appear  only  as 
.  required  by  the  sentences  selected  from  the  Anabasis  to  illus- 
I  trate  the  forms,  until  the  completion  of  the  subject  of  inflec- 
r  tion,  when  nineteen  lessons  in  alternation  with  the  reading  of 
the  Anabasis  furnish  sentences  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 

I  systematic  induction  of  the  rules  of  syntax. 

There  appears,  scattered  through  the  book,  a  continuous 
narrative,  entitled  “Cyrus,"  simplified  from  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  the  Anabasis  and  adapted  to  the  words,  forms,  and 
constructions  acquired  in  the  previous  lessons.  This  truly 
forms  a  gate  to  the  Anabasis,  and  with  the  many  continuous 
passages  to  be  rendered  into  Greek,  and  with  the  many  exer¬ 
cises  founded  upon  the  same  text,  it  makes  the  reading  of  the 
eight  chapters  of  the  Anabasis  a  work  of  comparative  ease. 
The  author  intends  this  book  to  furnish  work  for  the  first 
[■j  year’s  study.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lessons. 
^  The  school  year  ought  to  afford  at  least  thirty-five  weeks  of 
school  work  with  five  Greek  lessons  a  week,  or  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  lessons.  That  will  allow  thirty-six  lessons  to 
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occupy  two  lesson  periods.  This  does  not  seem  enough  con. 
sidering  the  extent  of  many  lessons.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  this  amount  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
reading  has  not  often  been  covered  during  the  first  year  o[ 
Greek  work.  The  goal  of  reading  Anabasis  readily  at  sight  might 
be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  if  part  of  this  work  were 
left  for  the  commencement  of  that  year.  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  the  book  might  have  been  lessened  without  loss  in  result  if 
the  English  exercises  had  been  generally  reduced  one  quarter 
in  length  and  if  the  whole  vocabulary  had  been  somewhat 
shortened  by  the  omission  of  a  number  of  the  less  used  words. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  scholarship  of  the  book 
is  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  that  the  work  is  almost  free 
from  mistakes.  The  pupil  who  has  mastered  it  will  have  in 
the  knowledge  of  words,  forms,  and  constructions  a  good  start 
toward  the  reading  of  Greek. 

William  T.  Peck 

High  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Literary  Criticism  for  Students — Selected  from  English  Essays,  and  edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes — By  Edward  T.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893, 
pp.  XX,  236,  Price  $i.oo. 

“  In  France,”  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  “  the  first  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  we 
are  amused  and  pleased  by  a  work  of  art  or  mind,  nor  is  it 
whether  we  are  touched  by  it.  What  we  seek,  above  all,  to 
know  is  whether  we  were  right  in  being  amused  with  it,  and  in 
applauding  it,  and  in  being  moved  by  it.”  The  object  of  Mr. 
McLaughlin’s  book  is  to  provide  the  canons  by  which  we  may 
determine  whether  we  are  right  in  approving  or  disapproving 
a  piece  of  literary  workmanship.  This  object  he  attains  by 
selecting  from  the  great  critics  passages  that  develop  general 
principles  of  literary  art.  Commencing  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
he  spreads  before  the  reader  a  rich  feast  of  the  best  things  in 
Engli.sh  literary  criticism  taken  from  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  Samuel  Johnson,  Wordswprth,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  Lowell,  Ruskin,  Rich¬ 
ard  Holt  Hutton,  and  Pater.  These  selections  are  all  admira¬ 
ble  both  in  themselves  and  for  the  compiler’s  purpose,  with 
perhaps  one  exception — Matthew  Arnold’s  “  Literary  Influence 
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of  Academies.”  All  of  this,  too,  is  good;  but  unfortunately 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  a  sentence  from  Addison  as  an  illustration 
of  what  he  considers  “  perfect  in  lucidity,  measure,  and  pro¬ 
priety.”  In  this  instance  the  great  critic  has  been  caught 
napping.  This  very  sentence,  pronounced  “  perfect  in  lucidity, 
measure,  and  propriety,”  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  Study  of  Sociology,  shows  to  be  full  of  the 
most  glaring  errors  in  the  use  of  words. 

Mr.  McLaughlin’s  Introduction  is  worthy  of  the  literature  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  The  brief  accounts  of  the  various  authors 
are  in  themselves  models  of  judicious  criticism,  while  the  notes, 
calling  attention  to  significant  points  and  suggesting  lines  of 
investigation,  will  be  found  equally  valuable  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  student  and  by  the  general  reader. 

W.  H.  M. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature 

Principles  OF  Education — By  Malcolm  MacVicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston  r 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  178.  Price  70  cents.  . 

The  imposing  title  of  this  book  is  its  only  claim  to  notice 
in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review.  It  is  a  formal  and  laborious 
enunciation,  in  Spinozistic  fashion,  of  commonplaces  and  tru¬ 
isms.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  any  "principles  of  education  ”  seize  upon  with 
glee,  and  hold  up  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men.  To 
point  out  in  detail  the  grounds  for  this  unfavorable  judgment 
is  probably  unnecessary,  and  it  certainly  would  be  ungracious. 
Almost  every  page,  however,  furnishes  any  evidence  that  the 
most  exacting  could  desire.  To  publish  it  was  a  blunder,  and 
to  circulate  it  among  tho.se  who  are  earnestly  seeking  in  a 
scientific  spirit  the  real  source  of  educational  principles  ought 
to  be  made  a  misdemeanor. 

Justus  Perthf.s’  Atlas  Antiquus — Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World — By  Dr. 

Alb.  Van  Kampen.  New  York:  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  90  cents. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  and  convenient  publication.  The 
schoolboy  may  hold  it  in  his  hand  while  reading  Xenophon 
and  Homer,  Cmsar  and  Vergil,  and  trace  in  detail  every  geo- 
graphical  movement  that  is  described.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
study  ancient  geography.  Being  provided  with  an  exhaustive 
index,  it  will  also  serve  the  scholar  as  a  book  of  reference. 
The  twenty-four  maps  are  almost  beyond  criticism. 
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Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey — By  Dr.  R.  Engelmann  and 

W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  classics  at  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

New  York  :  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  1892. 

The  same  publishers  issue  this  series  of  thirty-six  large 
plates,  with  analytical  and  descriptive  letter-press,  containing 
225  illustrations  from  works  of  ancient  art.  As  an  aid  to  the 
appreciation  of  Homer  and  a  complete  understanding  of  him, 
the  book  is  invaluable  to  the  beginner.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
book  that  helps  to  make  classical  study  education  instead  of 
drudgery,  an  instrument  of  culture  instead  of  mere  grammat¬ 
ical  and  syntactical  drill.  The  illustrations  are  all  copied  from 
genuine  works  of  ancient  art  and  architecture,  and  are  such  as 
either  reproduce  scenes  described  by  Homer,  throw  additional 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  time,  or  give  further 
details  of  the  myths  he  narrates  or  alludes  to. 

Prose  P.assages  from  the  Works  of  Francis  Parkman — Compiled  by  Jose¬ 
phine  E.  Hodgdon.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  122.  Price, 

50  cents. 

Parkman  is  eminently  worthy  of  this  sort  of  treatment. 
Either  his  mastery  of  his  chosen  historical  field  or  his  excellence 
of  style  entitles  him  to.  be  classed  with  “standard  authors.” 
These  selections  are  suited  for  high  school  classes  in  history  or 
in  literature.  They  are  well  chosen  and  will  be  a  useful  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  ordinarily  brief  study  of  early  American  history. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument:  Adams  and  Jefferson — Two  orations  by 

Daniel  Webster.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  87.  Price  15  cents. 

This  is  No.  56  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series,  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  furnishing  incomparably  the  best 
reading  material  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To 
add  some  examples  of  American  oratory  to  the  volumes 
already  i.ssued  is  a  judicious  step,  and  the  publishers  have 
shown  wisdom  in  beginning  with  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address 
and  these  fine  specimens  of  Webster’s  power. 

The  Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  other  Essays — By  Sara 

E.  Wiltse — Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  132.  Price  50  cents. 

The  essay  that  gives  this  book  its  title  occupies  but  one-tenth 
of  its  pages.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  simple  and  thoughtful 
essays  on  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  work  that  will 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  read  them  attentively.  They 
breathe  the  air  of  the  modern  educational  spirit,  and  leave  the 
impression  that  the  writer  of  the  prefatory  note  is  justified  in 
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saying  that  “the  writer  of  this  book  loves  children.  .  .  She 
is  an  excellent  story-teller  to  children.” 

Sloyd  as  adapted  in  Boston— By  Gustav  Larsson.  Privately  printed. 


When  Sloyd  was  first  introduced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York  it  was 
rather  contemptuously  rejected  even  by  many  who  believed  in 
manual  training.  From  the  first,  however,  there  were  those 
who  believed  that  its  principles  were  sound,  but  that  its 
details  needed  modification  to  suit  American  conditions. 
Through  the  generous  patronage  of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  whose 
.services  to  education  have  been  many  and  far-reaching,  a  series 
of  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  Boston  that  have 
resulted  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  result.  This  is  described  in 
the  pamphlet  before  me  which  also  contains  plates  showing 
the  present  series  of  models. 


Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  1892, 
pp.  56.  Printed  by  the  city. 

No  report  from  any  section  of  the  country  furnishes  such 
conclusive  evidence  as  this  that  manual  training  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  system  of  public  education. 
Most  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  describing  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  Boston  has  made  in  this  subject  and  the  new  Mechanic 
Arts  high  school  which  will  be  a  noteworthy  institution  in 
every  respect.  Italics  are  used  to  enforce  the  statement  that 
the  value  of  manual  training  as  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an 
educational  force  has  not  been  overestimated.  Capital  illus¬ 
trations  accompany  the  report. 


N.  M.  B. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper’s  article  on  “  Public  school  pioneer- 
ing  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,”  a  final  reply  to  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  brings  to  a  conclusion 
their  controversy  over  the  origin  of  common-school  education 
in  America.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Department 
of  Superintendence,  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelpha  in  1891,  Mr. 
Martin  claimed,  with  regard  to  “  compulsory  education,  com¬ 
pulsory  schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compul¬ 
sory  supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance,” 
that  “  Mas.sachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of 
the  other  States — a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New 
England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others.”  Mr.  Draper  has 
boldly  traversed  this  statement  and  sets  up  the  counter  propo¬ 
sition,  “  That  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to 
the  English  for  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free-school 
system  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several  most  important 
steps  which  have  marked  the  establishment  and  development 
of  that  system,  New  York,  and  not  Massachusetts,  has  led  the 
way.”  Upon  these  clearly  defined  lines  of  attack  and  defense 
the  controversy  has  been  waged,  and  on  both  sides  it  has  been 
conducted  with  great  ability. 

In  his  opening  article  Mr.  Draper  paid  his  opponent  a  rare 
compliment  when  he  said:  “The  facts  are  with  New  York. 
All  she  needs  is  the  help  of  Massachusetts  men  to  tell  the 
story.”  While  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment  remains  and  is 
fully  merited,  Mr.  Draper’s  articles  furnish  ample  refutation  of 
its  statement.  It  must  never  again  be  said  that  the  sons  of 
New  York  are  unable  to  set  forth  her  history  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  theme. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy. 
Few  Massachusetts  men  will  be  found  to  admit  that  Mr.  Martin 
has  not  established  all  his  claims.  Few  New  York  men  will 
concede  that  Mr.  Draper  has  not  shown  these  claims  to  be 
quite  e.xtravagant.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the 
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unprejudiced  mind  that  has  followed  the  arguments  set  forth 
and  the  authorities  appealed  to  on  both  sides,  will  find  all 
doubts  laid  to  rest :  the  germ  of  the  common-school  system — a 
system  of  “schools  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  public  secur¬ 
ity,  supported  by  public  moneys,  managed  by  public  officers, 
in  which  all  the  people  have  common  rights,  and  which  are  free 
from  whatever  may  offend  conscience  or  abridge  those  rights — ” 
the  germ  of  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam.  In  the 
new  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  on  the  origin  of  our  common-school  system,  the  history  of 
education  in  America  must  in  future  be  written. 


No  more  important  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was  ever 
held  than  that  which  concluded  its  sessions  on  February  23 
at  Boston.  State  and  city  superintendents  representing  over 
thirty  States  of  the  Union  were  in  attendance.  The  subjects 
discussed  covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  public  school 
administration,  and  called  out  the  best  literary  and  debating 
powers  of  the  members  of  the  Department.  Two  things  in 
particular  must  have  struck  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  body :  the  extent  to  which  the 
younger  men  among  the  superintendents  took  part  in  the 
deliberations,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  doctrines  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  met  with 
doubt  and  question,  if  not  with  strenuous  opposition.  While 
the  older  men  were  present  in  force,  and  demonstrated  that 
they  have  flot  outlived  their  reputations,  the  younger  ones 
came  boldly  forward  to  state  their  views,  unawed  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  dogmatism  of  their  seniors.  The  general  effect  was  to 
show  that  the  superintendents  are  investigating  theories  of 
education,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  fully  abreast  of  the  best  modern 
educational  thought. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  theory  of  manual  training  was  pre- 
■sented  to  the  Department,  it  was  received  with  coldness,  if  not 
with  decided  antipathy.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted,  and  in  the  manual  training  high  school  it 
has  secured  a  permanent  abode.  How  great,  indeed,  has 
been  the  revolution  in  sentiment  on  this  subject  may  be 
imagined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  of  Superintend- 
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cnt  V.  G.  Curtis  of  New  Haven,  outlining  a  scheme  of  wood¬ 
work  for  grammar  schools,  did  not,  at  least  on  the  theoretical 
side,  elicit  any  adverse  criticism.  As  might  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Curtis’s  presentations  of  the  subject,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  grades  below  the  high 
schools,  is  one  of  expense.  While  the  utility  of  the  work  is 
admitted,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  introduction  will  be  general 
until  the  cost  of  the  outfit  required  for  each  pupil  is  much 
smaller  than  that  estimated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  until  the  depart¬ 
mental  system  of  teaching  shall  have  been  introduced  through¬ 
out  the  grammar  grades. 

The  present  progressive  tendency  of  educational  thought  was 
again  illustrated  in  the  discussion  elicited  by  Superintendent 
Marble’s  paper  on  “  The  study  of  English  in  public  schools.” 
'1  he  writer  took  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  in  elementary 
schools,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  of  reducing  the  teaching  of 
technical  grammar  to  a  minimum  ;  of  daily  practice  in  oral  and 
written  composition  ;  of  requiring  pupils  to  revise  and  improve 
their  own  compositions ;  and  of  utilizing  their  knowledge  of 
technical  grammar  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  rew’riting  com¬ 
positions  corrected  to  order  by  their  teachers;  of  making  every 
lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  a  lesson  in  language,  and 
of  reading  and  studying  good  literature  as  the  basis  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  memorizing  of 
technical  grammar  and  the  parsing  of  “  cut  and  dried  ”  sen¬ 
tences  were  almost  the  only  means  employed  to  teach  English, 
the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Marble  would  have  been  received 
with  sneers  of  incredulity:  to-day  they  are  greeted  as  generally 
accepted  pedagogical  truth.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
the  practice  in  many  schools  does  not  yet  accord  with  the 
accepted  ideal  of  the  superintendents. 

The  discussion  of  examinations  and  promotions  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Superintendent  Cooper  of  Galveston,  who  was 
announced  to  read  a  paper  on  that  subject.  The  general 
trend  of  the  thought  expressed,  however,  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  weight  of  opinion  is  strongly  against  the  “stateil 
examination,”  and  equally  against  “daily  marking,”  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  promotions.  That  the  “estimate” 
of  the  class  teacher  is  the  safest  ground  upon  which  to  pro 
mote  any  pupil,  and  that  of  the  two  evils — too  rapid  promotion 
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and  too  slow  promotion — the  former  is  much  the  less,  were 
I  generally  admitted.  Equally  clear,  however,  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  examinations  may  not  be  dispensed  with ;  that  as 
“elements  in  teaching,”  when  they  are  made  tests  of  dev'cl- 
oped  power  and  not  of  mere  memory,  they  are  invaluable. 

Plans  of  organization  for  school  purposes  in  large  cities 
I  were  treated  by  Superintendent  Draper  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
supervision  of  city  schools  was  discussed  by  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Draper’s  paper  was  remarkable, 
not  less  as  a  succinct  and  luminous  presentation  of  general 
facts  than  as  a  plea  for  the  centralized  system  recently 
adopted  in  Cleveland.  In  that  city  the  absolute  power  to 
license,  to  appoint,  and  to  discharge  teachers  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent.  In  this  experiment,  which  must 
still  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  the  greatest  interest 

iwas  evinced.  Doubtless  many  who  listened  to  Mr.  Draper’s 
arguments  longed  to  possess,  even  for  a  few  days,  the  dicta¬ 
torial  authority  with  which  he  is  invested,  in  order  to  rid  the 
"  schools  under  their  charge  of  inefficient  teachers;  and  yet  the 

i  belief  was  forced  upon  most,  that,  for  the  majority  of  superin¬ 
tendents,  the  possession  of  absolute  power  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  schools. 

The  ideal  system  of  administering  a  system  of  public 
schools,  it  was  felt,  has  not  yet  been  found ;  at  least  it  has  not 
been  put  into  practice.  This  feeling  it  was  that  prompted  the 
I  Department,  acting  on  a  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Max¬ 
well’s  paper,  to  undertake  the  most  important  work  it  has 
,  ever  attempted.  This  is  nothing  less  than  to  investigate  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  country,  the  prevalent  methods  of 
training  teachers,  and  that  much-talked-of  but  little-practiced 
theory,  the  co-ordination  of  studies.  The  following  committee 

Swas  appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Department :  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  chairman  ;  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
j  of  Education;  S,  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.;  N.  C.  Dough¬ 
erty,  Peoria,  Ill.;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  N.  Jones,  Indianapolis;  J.  M. 

1  Greenwood,  Kansas  City ;  A.  B.  Poland  of  New  Jersey ;  Edward 
,  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Cleveland;  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  Boston;  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago;  Charles  B.  Gil¬ 
bert,  St.  Paul.  An  appropriation  of  $2500  to  pay  the  neces- 
j  sary  expenses  of  the  committee  is  asked  from  the  funds  of 
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the  National  Educational  Association.  Results  of  permanent 
v^alue  ought  to  be  expected  from  its  deliberations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  the  most  prominent  men  engaged  in 
public  school  work  in  this  country.  The  work  they  are 
required  to  perform  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  field  of 
operations  is  familiar  to  all  of  them.  They  will  have  the 
support  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  entire 
country.  The  time  is  ripe  for  action.  Prevailing  discontent 
with  the  results  of  public  school  education  has  prepared  the 
public  for  the  acceptance  of  a  well-developed,  moderate 
scheme  of  reform  that  will  elevate  the  schools,  insure  to 
parents  and  pupils  their  rights,  and  enable  every  school  officer 
and  teacher  to  work  in  the  way  in  which  his  efforts  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
compose  this  committee  if  they  do  not  produce  a  report  that 
will  long  be  memorable. 

Superintendent  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul  read  a  brilliant  paper  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  grammar  school  course,  which  was 
really  a  plea  for  the  co-ordination  of  studies.  This  subject, 
however,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  superintendents  were 
evidently  not  prepared  for  its  discussion,  and  so  one  of  the 
problems  that  is  just  now  pressing  for  solution  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

“The  Cambridge  Experiment”  was  described  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cogswell  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Hart  of  Har¬ 
vard.  The  "experiment,”  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Education.\l  Review,  consists  of  a  plan  by  which  each 
teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  teaches  two  divisions,  one 
progressing  faster  than  the  other,  so  that  the  brighter  pupils 
are  enabled  to  complete  a  six  years’  course  in  four  years; 
while  certain  new  work,  notably  easy  quantitative  experi¬ 
ments  in  physics,  is  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Consid¬ 
erable  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
means  adopted  of  “shortening”  the  course,  on  the  grounds 
that  too  heavy  a  burden  is  placed  on  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
dull  pupils  are  likely  to  suffer  by  segregation :  while  there  was 
nothing  but  approval  of  the  proposed  “enrichment.”  Indeed, 
when  President  Eliot  argued  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  languages,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before 
at  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  Department,  but  slight  dissent 
was  expressed.  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendents  are 
gradually  coming  round  to  adopt  President  Eliot’s  views  in 
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substance,  if  not  in  detail,  and  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
grammar  school  curriculum  is  nov/  inevitable.  Two  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  importance  should,  however,  first  be  settled : 
how  teachers  are  to  be  obtained  or  prepared  to  teach  the  new 
work,  and  how  the  various  studies  are  to  be  properly  co-ordi¬ 
nated.  Simply  to  add  studies  w'hich  cannot  be  properly  taught 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  grammar  school  course 
is  to  be  “shortened  and  enriched,”  studies  new  and  old  must 
be  co-ordinated  and  made  mutually  helpful,  and  such  conditions 
must  be  established  as  will  permit  the  teachers  to  do  the  work. 
Some  there  were  who  thought  that  these  conditions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  departmental  system  of  teaching. 

United  States  Commissioner  Harris  presented  a  paper 
exposing  the  error  of  those  who  have  tried  to  prove  from 
prison  statistics  that  the  extension  of  popular  education  is 
accompanied  by  increase  of  crime.  His  argument  was,  in 
brief,  that  in  seventeen  States  the  small  number  of  illiterates 
supplies  proportionately  eight  times  as  many  criminals  as  the 
large  number  of  the  educated.  Hj;  also  showed  that  crimes 
against  justice,  prudence,  and  thrift  had  diminished  as  the 
opportunities  for  education  w'ere  multiplied. 

State  Superintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa  argued  in  favor  of 
grading  rural  schools,  and  State  Superintendent  Poland  of 
New  Jersey  described  the  graded  system  of  rural  schools  in 
that  State,  while  Commissioner  Harris  sought  to  show  that 
any  attempt  in  country  schools  to  imitate  the  graded  schools 
of  cities  could  end  only  in  disaster.  State  Superintendent 
Waller  of  Pennsylvania  discussed  the  supervision  of  country 
schools;  Superintendent  Gove  of  Denver  treated  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  teachers  in  city  schools,  arguing  in  favor 
of  transferring  teachers  from  one  city  to  another  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  against  stagnation ;  Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  urged  his  brother  superintendents  to  teach  psychology 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  actual 
service ;  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  showed 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  from  a  city  system  of  schools 
all  non-progressive  or  retrogressive  teachers;  and  Mr.  Hudson 
Shaw  of  Oxford  told  of  the  work  of  university  extension  in 
England,  incidentally  eliciting,  in  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  remarks,  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  are  the  mainstay  of  the  corresponding  movement  in 
this  country. 
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This  very  notable  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
reading  of  two  papers  of  great  merit :  one  by  Professor 
Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  value  of  history  for  moral 
culture,  the  other  by  President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  on 
the  value  of  literature  for  moral  culture.  Dr.  De  Garmo 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  realize  moral  training  in  schools 
by  the  inculcation  of  maxims  of  moral  conduct  even  when 
enforced  by  authority.  Equally  futile,  he  holds,  is  the  attempt 
to  give  moral  lessons  from  “little  books  on  ethical  instruc¬ 
tion,”  as  tending  to  a  “premature,  abnormal  self-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  child.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
ground  that  “since  all  moral  ideals  are  portrayed  in  literature 
in  such  a  form  as  to  attract  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse  his  antipathy  to  the 
bad;  since  literature  is  also  perfectly  adapted  to  all  stages 
and  phases  of  mind  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
treating  each  topic  as  an  ethical  whole,  employing  the 
most  fascinating  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  giving 
tlic  child  the  constant  opportunity  of  passing  disinterested 
moral  judgments  upon  all  sorts  of  situations,  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  existing  instruments  for  developing  a 
happy,  generous,  unselfish  disposition  in  children,  and  for 
giving  them  the  most  true,  vivid,  and  concrete  ideals  of 
ethical  conduct.” 

Boston  surpassed  herself  in  her  hospitality  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  superintendents.  Reception  followed  reception  so 
rapidly  that  the  members  of  the  Department  found  every 
available  minute  not  devoted  to  business  occupied  with  some 
form  of  social  enjoyment.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
school  committee,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  of  Boston  vied  with  one  another  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  their  visitors.  The  authors’ 
reception  will  always  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  Every  distinguished  author 
resident  in  Boston  was  there,  but  interest  centered  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  is  still  young  at  eighty-three.  His 
v’oice  may  be  weaker  and  his  step  less  elastic  than  in  days 
gone  by,  but  when  he  spoke  his  humor  bubbled  up  as  from  a 
perennial  spring,  while  the  poem  he  read,  composed  within 
two  hours  of  the  meeting,  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  and  vibrated  with  the  music  of  his  soul. 
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•  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  New  York,  Mr.  James  Crooker,  shows  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  valuation  of  school  property  in  the  State  is  $47,064,407. 
The  value  of  the  school  property  in  the  cities  is  $32,281,222, 
while  the  value  of  that  outside  the  cities  is  $14,783,185.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
was  1,073,093,  of  whom  538,660  were  in  the  cities,  and  534,433 
in  the  towns.  Mr.  Crooker  points  out  that,  as  the  legal  school 
age  is  from  5  to  21  years,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  young 
persons  between  14  and  21  are  at  work,  and  not  in  school,  the 
percentage  of  absenteeism  is  apparently  much  greater  than  the 
reality.  He  recommends  that  the  limit  of  the  school  age  be 
placed  at  18.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  during  the  year 
1892  for  teachers’  salaries  in  the  cities  w'as  $7,048,412.82  and 
in  the  towrts  $4,572,653.91,  a  total  of  $11,621,066.73 — an 
increase  of  $608,080.30  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  the  average  weekly  salaries  of  teachers  in  city 
schools  advanced  from  $17.89  in  1891  to  $18.75  1892,  while 

those  for  country  schools  adv'anced  from  $8.27  to  $8.38.  The 
superintendent  adds  that  “  in  a  great  majority  of  the  country 
schools”  teachers’  salaries  are  “disgracefully  small.” 

Mr.  Crooker  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  a  stringent  compulsory  education  law,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
“  township  ”  in  preference  to  the  “  district  ”  system  for  the 
administration  of  country  schools,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
fj  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  So 

!far  he  is  in  line  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day, 
and  his  report  is  to  be  commended.  But  when  he  indulges 
in  tirades  against  so-called  “higher  education,”  by  w'hich  he 

1  means  high  schools,  he  places  himself  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the 
respect  of  the  educators  of  the  State.  He  forgets  the  essential 
fact  that  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is 
a  unit,  and  that  he  w'ho  strikes  at  one  part  strikes  at  the  whole. 
It  is  impossible  to  treat  seriously  an  expression  of  opinion  like 
the  following,  which  simply  exposes  the  writer’s  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  “  forces  ”  he  professes  to  interpret :  “  Who  can 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examine  the  drift  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  present  time  and  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
teaching  of  the  most  essential  branches — the  common  English — 
is  sadly  neglected  because  of  the  multitude  of  ornamental  and 
j  less  useful  subjects  that  are  crow'ded  into  nearly  every  course  ? 
i  What  is  needed  is  a  curtailing  rather  than  a  multiplying  of  sub- 
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jects.  We  need  less  trigonometry,  and  more  business  arithme¬ 
tic  ;  less  botany  and  French,  and  more  and  better  penmanship; 
less  popular  fads,  and  more  common  sense.”  The  teachers 
of  the  State  when  they  read  sentences  like  this  will  feel 
profoundly  grateful  that  the  State  superintendent  has  no 
authority  to  mold  or  change  courses  of  study.  They  have  set 
out  on  a  march  of  improvement,  as  resistless  as  the  incoming 
of  the  tide,  which  the  superintendent’s  feeble  outcry  is  power¬ 
less  to  arrest.  When  Mr.  Crooker  assumes  the  role  of  King 
Cnut  he  makes  himself  supremely  ridiculous. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  though  he  voted  for  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  for  President  in  1888,  was  appointed  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  by  President  Harrison.  The  work 
that  he  has  done  in  that  office,  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  on  educational  subjects,  has  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  all  our  educational  interests.  As 
possessing  perhaps  the  most  philosophic  mind  ever  brought  to 
bear  on  public  school  work  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  very 
few  public  school  men  in  this  land  who  have  attained  interna¬ 
tional  reputations.  Dr.  Harris  has  conferred  a  prestige  on  the 
office  that  it  never  possessed  before.  His  work,  however,  has 
only  commenced.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  President 
Cleveland  will  show  his  appreciation  of  that  work  and  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  public  schools  above  the 
sphere  of  politics,  by  retaining  the  commissioner  in  a  position 
for  which  he  is  so  admirably  fitted. 


Ex-President  Harrison  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  a  course 
of  semi-popular  lectures  on  constitutional  law  each  year, 
beginning  with  next  autumn,  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  California.  In  these  lectures — the  information  is 
given  on  the  highest  authority — Mr.  Harrison  purposes  to 
embody  his  observation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  he  has  himself  administered  it  and  seen  it  admin¬ 
istered  during  his  extended  political  and  official  experience. 
As  yet  there  is  no  law  school  proper  affiliated  with  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  so  the  lectures  will  be  open  to  all  students  of  the 
higher  departments.  As  the  course  will  not  extend  beyond  a 
month  or  six  weeks  each  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or 
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more  of  our  Eastern  universities  will  give  their  students  the 
advantage  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  lecturer  who  is  not  only 
a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  but  a  great  administrator. 


Three  great  teachers  passed  away  during  the  past  month — 
William  Minto,  professor  of  logic  and  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen;  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine,  formerly  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris;  and  Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  professor  of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard.  The  first 
two  made  important  contributions  to  critical  and  historical 
literature,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of 
either  on  the  student  character  was  at  all  comparable  to  that 
of  Dr.  Peabody,  who  was  himself  a  living  example  of  all  the 
virtues. 


The  article  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  by 
Dr.  Tolman  on  students’  associations,  calls  attention  to  a 
serious  want  in  the  university  life  of  New  York.  There 
ought  to  be  a  students’  association-  in  the  metropolis  of 
America  similar  to  the  associations  formed  by  the  students 
of  the  Scotch  and  French  universities. 


The  condition  of  elementary  education  forms  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bucharest 
Ind^pcndance  Rouinainc.  Of  the  547,263  Roumanian  children 
of  school  age  only  about  111,000  attend  with  reasonable 
regularity.  Of  96,000  boys  and  14,000  girls  examined  in 
1891  only  1764  of  the  former  and  165  of  the  latter  made  a 
satisfactory  showing — less  than  2  per  cent.  In  that  country 
only  7  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  of  the  contingent  of  1889  could 
read,  there  being  27,000  illiterates  out  of  29,000  recruits. 


A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  to  set  aside 
until  April  i,  1895,  a  certain  share  of  the  revenues,  and  to 
make  therefrom  after  that  date  an  annual  appropriation  of 
3,000,000  marks  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  poorly 
paid  teachers  of  overburdened  communities.  It  Ls  proposed, 
in  addition,  to  expend,  after  the  same  date,  a  lump  sum  of 
6,000,000  marks  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schools  in 
such  places,  and  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  1,000,000 
marks  for  the  same  purposes. 
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In  December,  M.  Martini,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  Italy  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  secure 
the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  proposed  measure  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  the  receivers  of  taxes  to  pay  teachers’ 
wages,  notwithstanding  any  deficiency  of  public  funds,  the 
money  to  be  provided,  if  necessary,  from  other  sources,  and 
the  amount  with  interest  to  be  repaid  from  subsequent 
receipts.  The  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  have 
announced  their  intention  to  make  some  important  modifica¬ 
tions  in  order  to  increase  its  efficacy. 


The  Boletin  de  Enseiianza  primaria  of  Montevideo  furnishes 
some  educational  statistics  which  show  that  in  Uruguay  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  attend  school  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Latin  countries  of  the  Western  continent.  In 
that  country,  out  of  a  total  population  of  706,524,  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  65,621,  or  9  per  cent.  Costa  Rica  comes  next 
with  nearly  8  per  cent. ;  the  Argentine  Republic  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  6y2  per  cent.  Bolivia  makes  the  poorest  showing; 
with  2,300,000  inhabitants,  only  12,000  children  are  in  school, 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 


